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FOREWORD 


Tas i issue of the Review was planned and initiated under the leadership 
of the retiring editorial board. The Association is indebted to Harr, 
A. Greene for his three years of efficient service as editor and chairman 
of the editorial board, and to Albert N. Hieronymus as assistant editor, 
In taking up, with this issue, responsibilities for the Review, the new 
editorial board has had the benefit of the leadership of the retiring editor, 
Its mission will succeed if the same level of workmanship can be main. 
tained. 

The subject of this number, “The Curriculum: Learning and Teaching,” 
has been covered previously in the following issues: Vol. I, No. 1; Vol. IV, 
No. 2; Vol. VII, No. 2; Vol. XII, No. 3; Vol. XV, No. 3; and Vol. XVIII, 
No. 3. 

The committee, under the chairmanship of William H. Bristow, has 
operated under considerable difficulties due to illness and other circum. 
stances interfering with its work. This prevented the completion of a 
chapter, originally planned for the issue, on evaluation and research 
technics related to the curriculum. 

The work on this document was accomplished during a period of great 
international stress. It was begun just before the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea. It may very well be that ensuing circumstances will bring about 


new phases, new emphases, in researches bearing on the curriculum in 
later issues on this subject. For the most part, the material covered herein 
reflects an assumption of pre-Korean, post-World War II stimulation of 
activity in this field, the beginnings of a development which might or 
might not continue. The material shows considerable interest in the social 
aspects of the curriculum with particular emphasis upon “life adjustment 


” « 


education,” “citizenship education,” and processes of curriculum develop- 
ment—all characteristic of attempts of the profession to “square up” for 
an era of peaceful living in a democratic society. References include a 
number of substantial publications which attempt syntheses in the very 
complex field of the curriculum—another mark of professional reorienta- 
tion after World War II. As noted in previous treatments of this subject, 
the emphasis on process, the emphasis on meanings, the emphasis on 
perspective, has continued a trend away from experimental studies on cur- 
riculum and method, tho there is evidence in this issue that the profession 
is mustering its research competencies to a rigorous evaluation of theory. 
There is no means of determining whether this is a trend, that is, a develop- 
ment with implications for the future. It is evident, however, that students 
in the field are attempting to orient their efforts to a society which clearly 
has a terrific impact on problems of learning and teaching. 


Francis G. CoRNELL, Editor 
Review of Educational Research 





CHAPTER I 


Philosophy, Goals, and Social Factors 


J. MINOR GWYNN 


Mazsor emphases in research in this area might be classified as of five 
types: (a) studies of objectives and goals thru the school-child-parent- 
teacher approach in an individual community; of this sort are the reports 
by Del Solar (24), Jersild and his associates (45, 46), and by Feather- 
stone (29); (b) studies of the place of moral and religious values in the 
curriculum (14, 16, 41, 42, 47, 55, 60, 65, 68, 73, 82); (c) research by 
national groups into the philosophy, objectives, and values of the cur- 
riculum; representative of this type are reports from the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (3), American Association of 
School Administrators (4), the Educational Policies Commission (66), 
Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards (20), American Fed- 
eration of Teachers (51), Stanford Social Education Investigation (76), 
and the Life Adjustment Education for Youth reports (25, 44, 83); (d) 
studies of the community—its relationships and joint responsibilities in 
the formulation of goals and curriculums for the schools (23, 51, 52, 56, 64, 
69, 72); and (e) scholarly treatises in book form which have collected, 
analyzed, and presented a great amount of the research that has been done 
on aspects of the curriculum in the last quarter of a century; B. Othanel 
Smith and others (81), and Gwynn (39) try to encompass the whole 
curriculum field in its various aspects, while Fay Adams (2) and Lee and 
Lee (53) cover the elementary level, and Featherstone (29) sticks to the 
secondary-school curriculum. 

The effort is made in this chapter to bring together into one place the 
significant research which pertains to the objectives and goals of the 
school curriculum and to those factors which influence the curriculum 
and curriculum change, particularly the community. This objective is un- 
usually difficult, chiefly because of the unusually large number of studies 
and publications during the last three years. In attempting to do this, care 
had to be exercised not to duplicate unnecessarily the research which has 
already been reported in previous issues of the Review (e.g., “The Social 
Framework of Education,” Volume XIX, No. 1, February 1949; “Educa- 
tion for Work, Citizenship, and Leisure,” Volume XX, No. 4, October 
1950; and “Growth and Development,” Volume XX, No. 5, December 
1950). Therefore, this section does not cover such important items as 
studies of social class in child development and the curriculum; major 
aspects of democratic, intercultural, and international education; economic 
life as a major factor in the shaping of the curriculum; and certain re- 
ports of recent significant social science investigations. 
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Factors Influencing Curriculum 


Prominent now, as in the past, are sociological and social factors in the 
formulation of the curriculum. These cover a wide range, from the teach- 
ing of controversial issues in the classroom (84) to the acquisition of 
modern education thru current affairs (17). How the teacher can 
recognize controversial questions and help the student to develop the 
ability to analyze them formed the basis of Wilhelm’s approach (84). He 
suggested definitely six plans of group approach, involving the develop- 
ment of leadership in this problem area. Clark (17) reported on the best 
technics in the teaching of current affairs found by three teachers in their 
visits to a representative cross section of the school systems of the coun- 
try: these teachers actually observed the teaching of current affairs in 
the classroom, noted both effective and. noneffective methods in use, and 
talked with various school personnel about the problem. Berninghausen 
(8) tackled the problem of controversial issues from a different angle when 
he showed that libraries must buy and circulate all types of books and 
periodicals if the seeker after knowledge is to have access to alternative 
viewpoints and the right to learn in an unbiased atmosphere. The Philadel- 
phia Open-Mindedness Study, described by Everett (28), was an attempt 
to apply the scientific problem-solving method to the combat against 
prejudice. Teachers in 11 Philadelphia public schools worked together, and 
with their pupils, to solve real problems in their communities and class- 
rooms. 

Gruenberg (38) focused attention historically upon the home and 
school as sociological partners in the gradual development of sane ways 
to teach sex education. Continued major emphasis in social education was 
given to those activities under the control and supervision of the school 
which help to improve human relations. A good illustration of this point 
of view, well documented, was presented by Quillen and Hanna (76), 
based upon the Stanford Social Education Investigation. Human rights 
and human relations were also the basis for two recent bulletins of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Crary and Robinson (21) 
analyzed the issues, the teaching problems, and the teaching concept in a 
resource unit in the area of civil liberties and rights. Cummings (23) has 
gathered together an anthology, primarily based on human relations in 
the curriculum and in the total school program; both content and method 
are included. 

Evidence of the continued effect of the economic factor on the cur- 
riculum was presented by Carmichael (15), who gave data and practical 
plans for basic business education for all youth in their general edu- 
cation; by Willcockson (62) in the consumer, vocational, and economic 
experiences suggested for study in the kindergarten and primary grades; 
by Smith, Stanley, and Shores (81) as one of four major factors in their 
social diagnosis for curriculum development; and by Gwynn (39) as one 
of his important factors affecting curriculum development. 
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The effect of nationally organized groups of various types upon cur- 
riculum philosophy continued. The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science devoted a recent issue (3) to “Critical Issues and Trends”; 
it covered, with its usual completeness, education in relation to the present 
world order and the American democratic concept, support and control 
of schools, social and population change, the program for the various 
age levels, adult education, and the citizen and his schools. In addition to 
the Stanford Social Education Investigation (76), professional education 
groups have produced some significant reports which operate as important 
factors in curriculum change. 

The American Association of School Administrators in its Twenty- 
Sixth Yearbook (5) collected in one place most of the ideas as to the 
limits of public education for the masses, from the nursery school thru 
adult education, including the education of exceptional children and the 
enrichment of the present curriculum. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion (66) presented its carefully worked out, long-range plan for the edu- 
cation of the elementary-school child; the program was based on research, 
conferences, and visitations to 84 elementary schools in a wide variety of 
communities and regions. Another strong influence on curriculum phi- 
losophy has been the reports and studies on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth (25, 44, 83), which will be analyzed under a later section of 
this chapter. 


Values 


One way to discover values is to obtain opinions from people in regard 
to them. Elsie Adams (1) wanted to learn what the pupils in an elemen- 
tary school expected the school to do for them, what they thought made 
a good school, and how they would plan a good school for boys and girls. 
The answers of the students showed clearly that they recognized certain 
values that some teachers perceived only dimly. Fay Adams (2) found 
units of work in the various school subject areas to be curriculum values 
for both the child and the teacher in the broader view of teaching method. 
Lee and Lee (53) went further: they centered the curriculum for the 
elementary-school pupil around experiences valuable to the child; promi- 
nent among the values centered around experiences in the traditional 
subjectmatter areas was the development of the more recently recognized 
ones, such as success, security, recognition, acceptance, status with one’s 
peers, contact with reality, and adventure. 

Smith, Stanley, and Shores (81) contend that values are the rules of 
conduct by which people “. . . shape their behavior and from which they 
derive their hopes.” They contributed richly to curriculum values by trac- 
ing the American value-system, by illustrating the contradictory rules in 
this value-system, and by showing the social effects of confusions in our 
value-system and the need for a new kind of subjectmatter. Tho he based 
his functional curriculum for youth upon analyses of the needs of youth 
and of society, Featherstone (29) made no distinction between needs and 
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values; his needs as motives and needs as qualities correspond to what 
others call values. 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards has contributed 
again to research, in its two-year preparation and publication of the 1950 
edition of Evaluative Criteria (20). The educational needs of the youth 
in a given school community are the values (standards) which are used 
by both the self-evaluating and the visiting committees to evaluate the 
work and program of the school. 

Human values in the curriculum have already been noted in the research 
by Crary and Robinson (21), Cummings (23), Everett (28), Willcockson 
(62), and Berninghausen (8). The study by the American Council on 
Education of intergroup relations in teaching materials in textbooks (6) 
likewise laid emphasis on human relations. 

On the high-school level, a good job of research into youth’s opinions 
of the curriculum was done by Grim and Anderson (37). They sampled 
a total of 271 students in one large high school in each of five states; they 
compared the opinions of these youth with those of 36 outstanding leaders 
in the field. The results showed some interesting similarities of opinion, 
and some significant differences. Oliver’s study (70) with a jury of 86 
administrators indicated three of five major value areas to receive primary 
attention in small high schools, namely, the areas of personal problems. 
larger social relationships, and appreciations and discriminations. 

The 1949 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (7) gave major attention to seven aspects of better teaching, 
most of which are a part of or are closely connected with curriculum values. 
These are: (a) fostering security and satisfaction, (b) promoting coopera- 
tive learning, (c) helping pupils develop self-direction, (d) fostering crea- 
tivity, (e) helping pupils develop values, (f) providing opportunities for 
social action, and (g) helping pupils evaluate learnings. 

Cremin (22) reported on the meaning and values of the social class 
system in the United States, as set forth in seven research publications 
under the general direction of Lloyd Warner and his associates at Chicago. 
He defined social class, indicated the five class levels that exist and are 
recognized, and showed that social mobility does take place in the class 
structure. More attention could have been devoted to the impact of the 
social class system upon youth, their development, and their curriculum 
program. 

So much was produced during this period on moral, ethical, and reli- 
gious values that the following section is devoted solely to those aspects. 


Religion and Morals 


The controversy continued to rage over whether religion has a place 
in secular education. There are those who take the position that sound 
modern education and the development of good morals are inseparable. 
Childs (16) propounded the thesis that America’s formation of the pat- 
terns for a new civilization is primarily a moral task; for this task, he 
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emphasized that method in education is three-fold—psychological, pedagogi- 
cal, and moral. A similar point of view was presented by Hay (41), whose 
data argue for religion, or ethics, as the basis of a broad culture. Hay con- 
tended that, in the wider diffusion of education, the emphasis has shifted 
to the findings and methods of material science at the expense of basic 
moral aims. He considers character and moral education to be the same. 
Mason (60) supported the point of view that material science constitutes 
a sound, secular moral base for public education. His study traced values 
and public education with the emergence of the secular school in America. 
He then followed the development of those movements in education identi- 
fied as essentialism, traditionalism, individualism, and naturalism. He con- 
cluded that the scientific, secular base for public education is the main 
safeguard for American religious and political liberties; and he stressed 
the development of critical intelligence in youth as the primary task of 
the schools. 

Others take the position that religion should be studied objectively as 
a part of our culture, that this study should be done under the direction 
of the public schools, and that the aims would be to make youth literate 
in regard to religion and thus better able to tackle and solve religious and 
moral problems. With the help of some 300 educators and religious leaders, 
Henry (42) made a study of types of curriculum programs and practices 
in both public and private schools thruout the country. His purpose was 
to present in book form basic guidance to any community which wanted 
to try out an objective study of religion in the public schools. Included 
were information and suggestions on planning, curriculum proposals, mat- 
ters of policy, selection and training of teaching personnel, community 
preparation, and improvement with experience. Johnson (47) was in 
agreement with this position. 

The continued separation of church and state is maintained by others, 
with the conviction that the school should continue to foster ethical, 
esthetic, and character education with emphasis upon human values. This 
concept was explored by Thayer (82), Norton (68), and the Twenty-Sixth 
Yearbook (65) of the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals 
on spiritual values in the elementary school. 

The history of the constitutional and statutory provisions concerning 
religion and education were presented ably by Butts (14) and O'Neill 
(73); the latter felt that the matter was primarily one of civil liberties. 
Gwynn (39) analyzed the issues involved in the problems of religion in 
education, of character education, and of intergroup and human interac- 
tion. Students of character education should read carefully Ligon’s descrip- 
tion (55) of the results of 10 years of study in the Union College Character 
Research Project. 


The Community 


Many studies and reports during the last three years have focused atten- 


tion upon the community as a major factor in the development of cur- 
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riculum goals and philosophy. Bolzau and Stevenson (10) reported the 
cooperative experiment in Girls High School of South Philadelphia in 
which two social studies teachers, the school administration, and various 
agencies and businesses worked out a plan for school credit based on actual 
work experience of some 30 to 45 hours a semester. Nelson’s study (67) 
of 300 high schools in every state and Alaska indicated that only one of 
every 50 students in high school was obtaining any experience in com- 
munity service; field work of this type was considered desirable, and 
school credit should be granted for it. 

Experiments and studies in cooperative curriculum planning were re- 
ported by Fox (31) in Chautauqua County (N.Y.) with emphasis upon 
cooperative social planning for a functional curriculum based upon re- 
search into the life of the local community; by Ernest Osborne (74), who 
insisted upon careful preplanning for family life education by parents, 
children, and community leaders with the school; by Gans (34), who 
studied the plan of groups of parents and lay people, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators working as teams to develop programs in elementary educa- 
tion; by Mackenzie (59), who reviewed assumptions and goals in com- 
munity cooperation in curriculum planning and indicated some areas in 
which the community educates automatically and others in which it edu- 
cates effectively only with the aid of the school or of other agencies; by 
Krug (52), who indicated that the main problem in curriculum planning 
is how we can get educational leaders, teachers, lay people, children and 
youth to work together in determining the purposes of education and in 
the improvement of educational procedures and materials; and by the 
Metropolitan School Study Council (61) and the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals in its Twenty-Eighth Yearbook (64), which 
stressed the leadership of the administrator in getting teachers, parents, 
pupils, community agencies and the general public together in cooperative 
curriculum planning. 

Continuing a well-defined trend of the last 20 years, other studies showed 
the value of the school as the center of the community and of all types 
of community living. Mainly of this type were the reports of Garstin (35), 
Lund (57), Clark (18), Dresden (27), and the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (50) in a part of their report on how to de- 
velop public relations thru school and community agencies. 

Valuable research was reported on the training of community leaders 
and on the development of individual and group skills in group discussion. 
Lippitt (56) set forth the use of research technics of social science in the 
task of training community leaders to deal effectively with the problems of 
intergroup relations. Cooperating in this experiment were Michigan Uni- 
versity’s Research Center for Group Dynamics, the Commission on Com- 
munity Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress, and the Con- 
necticut Interracial Commission. The American Association of School 
Administrators (4) analyzed the types and workings of cooperative com- 
munity leadership. The Metropolitan School Study Council (61) also 
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studied educational dynamics as a part of their cooperative research. 

Fontaine (30) reported on the experiment in Great Neck, Long Island, 
where community experts who were natural teachers were brought into 
school classes and other community experts were persuaded to serve on 
special committees which were concerned with long-range school planning. 

Not to be overlooked are those valuable compilations of experiences 
which illustrate the community approach in curriculum work. Jean and 
Jesse Ogden (69) continued their work in Virginia and reported on their 
five-year experiment in community development, including later evalua- 
tions of earlier experiments. Edward Olsen compiled another case book 
(72) of school and community programs, samples ranging from the 
kindergarten to adult education. Lloyd and Elaine Cook (19) published 
their sociological approach to education, a case book with emphasis upon 
the group-work method and approach and the development of teacher- 
leader skills in specific situations. The community approach to the curric- 
ulum was emphasized in the Educational Policies Commission’s curric- 
ulum blueprint for the elementary school (66), by Gwynn (39), by 
Smith, Stanley, and Shores (81), by Krug (52), and by the Association 
of Secondary-School Principals in its report (32) on programs for im- 
proved living in secondary schools as developed with the stimulation of 
the Sloan Experiments in Applied Economics. Both Childs (16) and Hay 
(41) contend that the local schoolboard, in the individual community, 
can practically control what is taught in the schools, and that actual 
experiences in living together are necessary for the youth to acquire the 
common way of living in America’s complex society today. 


Objectives and Goals 


Goals are hard to distinguish from values. Some writers really make no 
distinction between them. Curriculum goals may be derived from various 
sources—from the opinions of pupils, from the philosophy and opinions 
of adults, and from experimental data. 

Friedman (33) conducted a study in a senior civics class which asked 
both pupils and parents what should be taught. One interesting result was 
that parents rather than pupils thought that topics of a general nature 
would be of more value to the pupils; both thought that pupils should 
learn what would help them in life. Oliver (70, 71) made a nationwide 
study of curriculum needs, basic goals, and practices of small high schools 
with enrolments of less than 200. He listed the 12 most important objec- 
tives in high-school curriculums as rated by a “field jury” of 86 principals 
and superintendents and, contrasted with these 12, the 12 practices found 
most commonly in high schools. The difference in theory and practice is 
interesting; he concludes that many small high schools are tied down by 
the traditional approach to secondary education and that these small high 
schools should give more time to analysis of the problems of youth and 
life adjustment education. Goals are also derived from the philosophy, 
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thought, and opinions of individual adults and groups of people. The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science (3) gave large space 
to the goals of education in the present world order and the crisis in the 
United States today. The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators (5) explored the possible limit of the 
goals of public education for the masses. The National Council of In- 
dependent Schools (63) felt that it was imperative to go on record con- 
cerning the values for which it stands and concerning the function of all 
secondary education in the United States. The American Federation of 
Teachers (51) issued a report on goals for American education. Among 
their seven goals, they listed two which are not included in the 10 impera- 
tive needs of youth or in the seven cardinal principles; these are the duty 
of the school to close the gap between scientific advance and social 
retardation and the goal of the school to expand interest in international 
cooperation and peace. However, most of the rest of the report made a 
good case for goals for American teachers, rather than for goals for 
American education. Leipold (54) obtained 500 parents’ views on school 
practices and goals in Nokomis Junior High School at Minneapolis. Re- 
sults showed that parents wanted the schools to keep abreast of the times, 
but did not want a too rapid, unexplained change. 


General education as a curriculum objective came in for its share of 
investigation. Carmichael (15) examined it from the standpoint of in- 
cluding business education for all youth. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s recommendations (66) for the educational program for the 
elementary school projected the elementary school of the future from 
1948 to 1958; it laid em)hasis upon the school as a place for excellent liv- 
ing. The newer movement for Education for Life Adjustment received 
ample attention in the scheme of general education. Hull (44) and the 
U. S. Office of Education publication (83) described both the history of 
the movement started by the Prosser Resolution and the goals of life 
adjustment education for the neglected 60 percent. Gaumnitz (36) 
presented some administrative blocks to the life adjustment movement. 
Douglass and his collaborators (25) claim that life adjustment education 
can be implemented within the present framework of the secondary school 
and within the present curriculum program and subjectmatter areas; they 
also set forth the philosophy and objectives of this program in theory and 
in practice. The volume marks the beginning of study and research in this 
area, in spite of the fact that only two of the authors are public school 
men. Jones (48) emphasized the common learnings program in his high 
school of the future. . 

The struggle of the 1920’s and °30’s between the “progressives” and the 
essentialists was thrown into clearer perspective by Brickman (12), who 
analyzed the 1938-1948 decade of essentialism; by Redefer (77), who gave 
credit to progressive education for improved methods of teaching to attain 
the goals of the curriculum, centered primarily around the development of 
the whole child in a desirable and natural learning situation; and by Bode 
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(9), who covered again the scientific method versus theology in teaching 
and aims. Experience as subjectmatter, or as an aim in education, was 
analyzed by Shane (80); certain criteria were developed which could 
prove useful to a teacher in planning a course on the experience pattern. 
Attention has already been called to Child’s work (16) on morals as cur- 
riculum goals. 

Curriculum objectives were analyzed in different sections of their books 
by Smith, Stanley, and Shores (81), by Lee and Lee (53), by Fay Adams 
(2), by Krug (52), and by Gwynn (39). 

Objectives derived from experimental data included several outstanding 
contributions. Havighurst (40) reported the findings of the University of 
Chicago’s Committee on Human Development. In effect, he defined the 
goals of education as helping individuals to achieve certain developmental 
tasks at six periods in the life span. The influence of this Chicago report 
was also evident in Brooks’ report of the attempt to integrate books and 
reading with developmental tasks thru a highly selective list of titles. The 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals (32) described ex- 
periments in providing programs for improved living. 

Three recent cooperative studies of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation (43) added valuable data to the determination 
of goals thru the study of children’s interests and the dependence of these 
interests upon the particular experiences that children have had. Jersild 
and associates (45) studied the joys and problems of child rearing, and 
presented their findings of the satisfaction of adults from bearing and 
rearing children, their problems with their children, and their hopes for 
them. Jersild and Tasch (46) reported on the Springfield Cooperative 
Study of Children’s interests, using the Interest Finder which had simple 
questions centered around children’s wishes, likes, and dislikes; Grades 
I-XII were involved. Del Solar (24) made a comparative study of parents’ 
and teachers’ appraisals of children; perhaps one of the most significant 
indications of this study was that the roles of the home and school overlap 
to such an extent that the school cannot minister to all aspects of the 
training and welfare of the “whole” child. 

In an earlier section in this chapter, space was devoted to the studies 
of various people and groups on “values,” some of which included goals. 
Of this type were those of Elsie Adams (1), Grim and Anderson (37), 
Featherstone (29), and the Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Stand- 
ards (20). 


Curriculum Complex 


Research in this area involved some items difficult to classify. Two 
studies of legal control of education involved the curriculum. Keesecker 
(49) analyzed the laws of the various states pertaining to required in- 
struction in the curriculum and matters concerning American freedom: 
Remmlein (78) included in her school-law text a study of statutory pro- 
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visions and court interpretations of state courses of study, or board of 
education curriculum regulations, as well as the legal aspects of textbook 
adoption, purchase, and content or bias. Wright and Barker (86) studied 
zones of influence on the behavior of children in a community. Both 
Draper (26) and McNally (58) developed the thesis that research and 
experimentation are the responsibility of each teacher and each school. 
The successful development of programs of family life education in Illinois 
was traced by Ruth Osborne and Kirkendall (75). A provocative report 
was made by Robinson (79) on student participation in school adminis- 
tration and activities in an industrial school for boys who were all behavior 
problems. The Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials in Inter- 
group Relations of the American Council on Education completed its im- 
partial survey and evaluation (6) of 315 textbooks prepared especially 
for instructional use. Brickman (11) made his usual valuable contribution 
in reviewing 21 recent publications pertaining to educational sociology. 
The increasing importance of the role of reading in regard to youth devel- 
opment and school progress was demonstrated by Witty (85) in the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education’s Forty-Seventh Yearbook. 
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CHAPTER II 





Growth, Development, Learning, and Maturation as 
Factors in Curriculum and Teaching 


WILLIAM C. TROW 


1, bringing together the diverse aspects of educational psychology in. 
dicated by the title of this chapter, and in focusing them on instructional 
practice, it would seem appropriate first to look for the hypotheses that 
lie behind both research and practice.. The ideas embodied in these hypoth. 
eses can then be noted in the implications of the research that has been 
done. The treatment of this chapter will therefore concentrate on learning 
and the curriculum since growth and development are reviewed in a 
separate issue of this journal. 


Hypotheses for Research and for School Practice Affecting 
Teaching and the Curriculum 


The basic idea that underlies all the others in modern education is to 
be found in John Dewey’s recurrent emphasis on the experience of the 
child as of central concern. Regard for his all-round development has 
shifted the emphasis from forcing him to acquire knowledge, to making 
provision for an inner living motivation (22). We cannot know what to 
teach, how to teach, or when to teach until we know whom we are teach- 
ing, and from what homes, groups, and cultures our students come, and 
until we can identify and project their current needs against the future 
needs of a dynamic society (55). If these things are to be done, man in 
general, and the pupil in particular, must be viewed not as a free soul. a 
capricious creature, but as a dynamic, lawful system interacting with the 
energy systems of the environment. Anderson (3) contrasted the effects on 
one’s view of pupil capacity, motivation, practice, and transfer when man is 
viewed (a) as a “free soul” and (b) as a “dynamic lawful system.” Ameri- 
can psychology supports the latter under which there have been identified 
two basic systems of behavior and of learning, the association system and 
the field system. 

If man is viewed as a dynamic lawful system, it means, first, that the 
individuals in a learning group must be perceived as a group of dynami- 
cally interactive personalities (27). Included in this perception will be 
what Snygg and Combs (69) called the “phenomenological” approach, 
which seeks to explain behavior on the basis of the behaver’s perception 
of himself and of the world, and deal with it accordingly. 

It means, second, that the objectives of education will include the devel- 
opment of attitudes toward other individuals and groups (50), but they 
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must be “right” attitudes. Research is therefore needed on value concepts 
and their role and influence in social behavior (87). Modern education 
is actually reoriented toward human values (14), yet probably few 
teachers realize they are applying axiology when they try to answer a 
child’s, “Why do we have to?” If axiology is viewed as the science of 
preferential behavior (53), the way is open for the coalescence of value 
concepts with those derived from the study of personality and referred 
to as needs. 

The third implication of the view of man as a dynamic lawful system, 
then, is that the educator, in working out a curriculum to promote pupil 
learning, will be a student of the dynamics of normal personality. As 
expounded by Dollard and Miller (29) and others, knowledge of per- 
sonality is derived from psychoanalysis, social psychology, and anthro- 
pology, from which areas light is being thrown on the nature of social 
motivation and drive, of fear and conflict, and on the cultural conditions 
of learning. Harsh and Shrickel (41) traced successive developmental 
stages which produce changes in motivation, ability, and learned adjust- 
ment patterns and which must be more adequately reflected in the school 
program. For example, Miller (56) found that rats learned to get relief 
from an electric shock by striking each other, and when alone they struck 
a celluloid doll. The rats, like the child in play who beats the “mamma 
doll,” revealed the Freudian mechanism of displayed aggression, as would 
the child restricted by too narrow curriculum demands. 

Kluckhohn and Murray (51) in one of the chapters in Personality: 
In Nature, Society and Culture, to which a number of authors have con- 
tributed, outlined their dynamic, organismic concept of personality. They 
see it as a continuity of functional forces and forms manifested thru 
sequences of organized integrative processes. Its functions, among others, 
are self-expression and the reduction of tensions and conflicts thru social 
conformity, identification, and the creation of a design for living that 
permits periodic and harmonious appeasement of most of the needs, and 
gradual progression toward distant goals. 

If education is to profit from the empirical approach here indicated, 
as Bode (15) pointed out, it will have to accept Dewey’s view (28) and 
abandon its hope for truth as conformity to an alleged immutable cosmic 
order. Money (57) suggested a kind of compromise in view of the fact 
that the difference between private delusions, widely accepted beliefs, and 
scientific facts, is one of actual or possible validation. Since some beliefs, 
referred to as absolutes, have eased psychosomatic existence, may they not 
be considered as axioms that might be changed in content by common 
agreement; thus satisfying the philosophical need for stability and also 
the scientific need for change? In any case, scientific method has a long 
way to go in the social realm before it will be able to keep the thinking 
even of trained minds out of the mental channels of the child, the primitive, 
and the psychotic. These channels of thinking were mapped in detail by 
Werner (85) as follows, each with its scientific opposite: the syncretic to 
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the discrete, the diffuse to the articulated; the indefinite to the definite. 
the rigid to the flexible, and the labile to the stable. 


Learning and the Curriculum 


Since the relation of mental hygiene and guidance to the curriculum 
and teaching is not included in this issue of the REVIEW, suffice it to say 
with Wright (88) that two kinds of childhood needs should be differenti- 
ated: the normative as they are appreciated by the adult, and the psycho. 
logical as felt by children. But since the child responds not to generalities 
but to specifics, it is important, if his basic needs are to provide effective 
motivation, that curriculum activities be cognitively well-structured so 
that the activities lead clearly to the goals sought. 

Blair (11) indicated the nature of the psychologically effective curricu- 
lum as one which makes provision for varying maturity and experience 
levels, gears learning activities to pupil needs and goals, provides units 
of experience that have structure and meaning for the pupil, and selects 
and appraises projected pupil activities in terms of their transfer value 
to life situations. Brownell (19), however, pointed to the discrepancy 
between learning experiments and improvement in teaching, and called 
for long-term studies of the learning process in the classroom. He con- 
tended (18) that less emphasis in initial learning should be placed on 
speed and accuracy in thé product, and more on improvement of the proc- 
ess and the establishment of principles transferable to new procedures. 

Detailed applications of educational psychology to the processes of 
learning and instruction are to be found in the Forty-Ninth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education (58). In this volume, 
a number of authors who themselves have long been conducting research 
in this field interpreted their findings and those of their colleagues. 
Following chapters on the nature of learning and of motivation, a second 
section describes the ways children learn motor types of activities, con- 
cepts and generalizations, interests and attitudes, personal and social 
adjustments, esthetic responses, and the technics of problem solving. 
Implications of learning principles are then pointed out for the different 
school levels and for teaching procedures. 

English (31) presented a brief discussion of the nature of learning and 
a history of learning theory, while the most intensive and extensive treat- 
ment was given by Hilgard (45), who critically reviewed the current 
theories. Tolman (78) sought to explain the divergencies in theory by 
asserting that there is more than one kind of learning and listed six 
kinds including field expectancies, field cognition modes, drive discrimina- 
tions and motor patterns. A detailed report of the psychological studies 
from which the theories are derived is to be found in the Annual Review 
of Psychology (70), the first issue of which appeared last year. In it there 
is a critical review of learning theory, with a 101-item bibliography by 
Melton, an analysis of problem-solving processes by Johnson, a report of 
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growth and age changes especially in motor functions and mental abilities 
by Jones and Bayley, and a review of studies of assorted items from the 
field of educational psychology by Cronbach. 

Piaget (62) continuing his long series of studies on the genetics of 
mental functions traced four stages in the development of what he called 
the moral judgment of the child by analyzing children’s acceptance of 
the rules in the game of marbles. Gebhard (37) found that the attractive- 
ness of an activity is determined not only by past experience of success 
but by the expectation of future success. Grace (39) concluded that verbal 
approval was more effective with the well-adjusted and emotionally stable. 
Postman (63), drawing from a 332-item bibliography, summarized the 
history and present status of the law of effect. In this connection, mention 
should be made of Thorndike’s Selected Writings from a Connectionist’s 
Psychology (76), in which studies published from 1913 to 1947 were 
chosen and arranged by the author himself including seven on learning. 

Postman (65) is the senior author of one study in which it was found 
that forgetting in the form of retroactive inhibition is smaller when a 
change of set (e.g., direction of association or type of logical relationship) 
is used. In another study (64) he concluded that the subject’s readiness 
for a particular type of test is a factor influencing set. 

A 136-item bibliography accompanies an article (36) on the measure- 
ment of transfer of training which concluded that various methods of 
measurement suggest that different functions are being measured. Not 
only is it time that some of these functions are isolated, but the conditions 
under which what is learned in school will be used when needed require 
still further study. 

School experimentation is bedeviled by the almost insuperable difficulty 
of the control of innumerable variables. Some, however, have faced up 
to the task. Anderson (2) found little difference in the result when pupils 
were taught arithmetic by a “drill method” (connectionist) and a “meaning 
method” (gestalt), altho the latter proved superior, for pupils scoring high 
on ability but low on initial achievement, in improving transfer to differ- 
ent kinds of materials. 

A study of pupil interests (47) revealed that variations are determined 
largely by opportunities and incentives of the environment, which means 
that the learning factor is important; and since elementary pupils re- 
vealed more interest in school than high-school pupils, it was concluded 
that the schools can use their influence to create more satisfactory learning 
situations. , 

Studies of learning when learner differences are extreme have important 
implications for the wide range of abilities in the schools. Cruickshank (25) 
found that mentally retarded boys were less competent than normal boys 
of the same mental age in solving arithmetic problems. Strauss and 
Lehtinen (72) summarized 20 years of outstanding research on brain- 
injured children, reviewing especially-devised test situations, the character- 
istic behavior found, and applications to learning situations. Gesell (38) 
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added a collection of papers reporting significant aspects of his work at 
the Yale Clinic previous to his retirement. And Terman and Oden (74) 
published the fourth volume of the Genetic Studies of Genius—The Gifted 
Child Grows Up, a 25-year follow-up of the original superior group, with 
educational and other implications, among which is the conclusion that 
in spite of the environmentalist’s efforts, the hereditary hypothesis seems 
to stand up. 


General Sources Based on Research Studies with Implications 
for the Curriculum and Teaching 


Brickman (17) reviewed 16 texts and reference works in the field of 
educational psychology which were published during the years 1945-1948. 
and since then other texts have appeared including those by Beaumont and 
Macomber (8), Simpson (67), and Trow (79). Specific relationships of 
educational measurements and of a knowledge of individual differences 
to the curriculum were pointed out by Freeman (35) and Cook (24) re- 
spectively. Williams (86), after a survey of 223 titles, analyzed the ap- 
proaches directed toward reducing and controlling intergroup tensions to 
which curriculum activities can make an important contribution. 

Growth factors influencing the curriculum have received detailed stand- 
ard treatment by a number of authors including Breckenridge and Vincent 
(16) and Hurlock (48, 49). Rasey (66) brought out a unique volume 
which develops the implications of the whole-child concept and includes 
reports from the autobiographies of 1600 students with critic-teacher 
comments. Olson (60) is the author of a significant report of research 
which has been continuing over a period of 20 years. The results of longi- 
tudinal studies are presented with important implications for elementary- 
school activities. Remedial reading, self-selection, and promotional poli- 
cies, among other problems, receive attention. Beck in Human Growth (9) 
described the physiological changes accompanying adolescence as was done 
in the film by the same name. Havighurst (42) defined an interesting 
concept, the “developmental task,” as one which, if successfully accom- 
plished, leads to happiness and success with later tasks, but if not results 
in unhappiness, disapproval by society, and difficulty with later tasks. 

At the elementary-school level, Averill (5) prepared a textbook for the 
whole period, and Forest (33) for students of early childhood education. 
Lee and Lee (52) emphasized the “integrative approach” in handling 
the elementary-school subjects, and Hildreth (44) developed the principles 
of organized and unified learning in harmony with behavioral development. 
interpreting them in terms of realistic life experiences. 

At the high-school level two rather unique documents have appeared. 
One of them (73) presents in pamphlet form discussions of a hypothetical 
workshop group relating learning to diverse viewpoints and to curriculum 
experiences. The other (43), the “Prairie City” studies of the development 
of personality, is full of implications for programs of character educa- 
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tion. Mention should also be made of a selected list of 72 references on 
gifted children (82), and of the Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education on The Education of Exceptional Children (59). 


Curriculum and Co-curriculum—What Shall Students Learn? 


While curriculum revisions are predominantly in the field of social 
learning, among the others that might be selected for special mention is 
Cureton’s (26) work on physical fitness appraisal and guidance, which, 
along with other influences is likely to have the effect of improving the 
physical education program. 

Luchins and Luchins (54) carried forward the structural approach 
to the comprehension of spatial relationships, supplementing Wertheimer’s 
chapter on the area of a parallelogram which appeared in his Productive 
Thinking. Geometry teachers will find here suggestions for improving 
pupil comprehension. Meaning in arithmetic was studied by Van Engen 
(83) who favored what he called the concept of operational arithmetic, 
in which meanings are derived from acts or operations, in contrast with 
the social-meaning theory, the structural-meaning theory, and the nihilistic 
theory of numbers as meaningless symbols, which latter is perhaps far 
too prevalent. 

A number of papers at the college level deal with the place of educa- 
tional psychology in the training of teachers. Anderson (1, 4) defined 
the field of educational psychology, enumerating the contributions it can 
make to the education of teachers and indicated suggestions for content. 
Trow (80) carried the analysis further enunciating the objective as effec- 
tive pupil participation, this to be attained in proportion to the extent 
to which the teacher can learn to structure the school environment, organ- 
ize activities (curriculum), recognize proper objectives in terms of needs 
and values, and teach appropriate behavior (knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes). Details were elaborated by others: Blair analyzed the content 
of various texts (12) and pointed out what teachers should know about 
adolescence (13). Bruce indicated relationships with general psychology 
(21) and the importance of a knowledge of child development (20). 
Freeman (34) and Cook (23) emphasized the importance of a study 
of individual differences and of educational measurement (24) for the 
curriculum and for the education of teachers. 

The direct approach has been made to the high-school pupil in order 
to facilitate his social learning thru the medium of the textbook. Thorpe 
(77) discussed understanding ourselves and others, maintaining personal 
and social integrity, character and religion, and personality and the wel- 
fare of society. Smart and Smart (68) were primarily concerned with 
the feelings and attitudes of children and their parents, and Duvall (30) 
prepared a text for family living which includes chapters on personality 
development, family interrelationships, boy-girl relationships, and prepa- 


ration for marriage. — 54 
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Weiner (84) reported on the prolonged preacademic curriculum of the 
Wayne County Training School and furnished a guide for the objective 
observation of preacademic achievements, a program designed for high- 
grade feeble-minded children, but which should be taken to heart by ele- 
mentary teachers in regular schools. The important implications of play 
therapy for general educational activities were elaborated by Axline (6) 
and helpful hints for an elementary-school council were provided by 
O’Toole (62). 

The lush growth of group dynamics at Bethel and elsewhere forces 
the question of its place in the regular school situation where the teacher 
perforce has the roles both of leader and of resource person, as well as 
others. After doing background reading on group dynamics (10) and the 
psychodrama technic (40) developed by Moreno, the reader may wish 
to consider some of the implications of considering the class as a group 
(75, 81). 

From the social-work angle, group work has been going on for some 
time, and Strang (71) showed its relevance to schools and institutions of 
higher learning. Such efforts would seem appropriate since Bath (7) in 
a follow-up study found little to distinguish the winners from the non- 
winners of a junior high-school efficiency certificate in a good citizenship 
program of 20 years ago. Perhaps the most promising program for the 
future was initiated by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School ex- 
perimentation. If effective improvements are to be made in the curriculum 
they will be made not so much as a consequence of what is done to teachers 
as of what they themselves do. This involves (46) research on the educa- 
tional program thru cooperative teacher research and planning. More 
schoolwork than in the past will probably be carried on thru problem- 
centered group activities (32). This term designates an educational proc- 
ess by which teachers and students work cooperatively to solve problems 
related to the experiences, interests, and concerns of young people, in 
the process of which attitudes are structured and self-evaluation is 
encouraged. 
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The pattern of curriculum content actually being employed in teaching 
the nation’s children is apparently being affected by several strong trends 
or pressures. Foremost among these, in its immediate results, is a public 
clamor for more emphasis on the 3 R’s. Not based on any research data 
showing real loss in efficiency in teaching the 3 R’s, this pressure has 
nevertheless had the effect of causing administrators to reevaluate their 
school programs and has given new pragmatic value to the objective 
measurement of achievement in these skills. A substantial byproduct of 
this whole movement is a renewed interest in the technical details of 
skilled teaching of the 3 R’s, which rests on the mass of research done, 
for the most part, between 1920 and 1940. 
Another trend, powered chiefly from within school circles, is to bring 
the systematic study of human relations definitely into the realm of learn- 
ing experiences planned for children. The relatively intangible nature of 
the outcomes sought by this means, and the all-important influence of 
the teacher’s attitude and interpersonal relationships, have given added 
impetus to the “action research” movement which has made its most 
substantial contribution in this area. 


Elementary Curriculum Trends and Present General Status 


Something of the status of curriculum design and content in 1949 can 
be inferred from the study of literature since 1890 made by Shores (72). 
altho only two of the 130 titles there referred to are as late as 1948. 
Two major movements—minimum essentials, and activity—are still under 
way, with research in the former centering upon improvement of instruc- 
tion, diagnosis, and remedial methods in the separate subject areas; in 
the latter, focusing upon psycho-biological studies of child growth and 
development. Shores finds a third movement—social reconstruction— 
assuming greater proportions, tho it is not yet “a current dominant in- 
fluence upon the elementary-school curriculum.” Caswell (11) expresses 
the view that as a result of depression and war there has been an increasing 
emphasis upon the search for a curriculum “which would meet with effec- 
tiveness and directness the problems and conditions of our society,” and 
he further draws together (12) descriptions of curriculum work in nine 
localities which, while focusing on the processes of changing the curricu- 
lum, do give some idea of the modifications in learning experiences which 
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are being provided for pupils. In a questionnaire study of 50 cities over 
100,000 in population, Toulouse (79) found evidence of a trend toward 
the organization of curriculum materials in terms of problems and needs 
of children, and of increased use of resource units by teachers. By staff 
visits to 84 selected elementary schools in the United States and Canada, 
the Educational Policies Commission (57) was able to report examples 
of current practice which illustrate the main points in its idealized school 
program. 


Elementary School Subjects and Special Topics 


The contribution of recent research to teaching of arithmetic is analyzed 
by Fehr (22) who is especially critical of the lack of conclusiveness it offers 
in respect to social utility, transfer of training, and use of sensory aids. 
Research seems to have been more effective in promoting proper attention 
to readiness and meaning in teaching arithmetic. 

A science curriculum can be soundly built on a series of 25 basic princi- 
ples which Fisher (24) found in study of the literature, including one to 
the effect that it should be constructed of materials drawn from the child’s 
own environment, and another that it consider primarily problems of living 
and social needs. One phase of a broad science program—conservation— 
has received considerable emphasis during this period, particularly in a 
survey of current practices in schools all over the United States made by 
the ASCD (5). Analysis of these practices seems to indicate preoccupation 
with local specific resources and a lack of attention to some basic under- 
standings—such as principles of balance in the natural environment and 
a working classification. 

Landis (49) draws some conclusions about sex education in the school 
program from a questionnaire study of 307 pairs of college girls and 
their mothers. He finds that a much larger percent of girls in the present 
generation are receiving sex information from their parents at an earlier 
age, and premarital advice from special sources. Despite this improvement 
in the use of what his respondents considered the best source of informa- 
tion (parents), more than 50 percent of them indicated that the school 
should provide systematic instruction in this area. 


Religious Education 


Because of the great interest in the subject, especially after the Supreme 
Court decision in the McCollum case (1948), a survey of the status of 
religious education in the public schools was made by the Research Divi- 
sion of the NEA (56). Replies to a questionnaire by 2639 school systems 
showed that 26.8 percent had some kind of association with a program 


involved about 14 percent of the pupils enrolled in them. Comparisons 
are possible with previous studies made by the NEA. 
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Camping 


Weil (81) reports on a carefully controlled situation involving fifth. 
and seventh-grade pupils from New York City who spent three and one-half 
weeks in camp. Each pupil was paired with a noncamper and objective 
evaluation of progress was made in such areas as health, arithmetic, nature 
study, vocabulary, language arts, and science. In eight of the 10 compari. 
sons, the advantage was with the camping group, tho in only five was the 
difference statistically significant. Practical benefits of camping programs 
to school administrators are surveyed in detail in a whole issue of the 
National Elementary Principal (62). Both Harms (31) and Joy (43) 
analyze the trends in camping experiences since 1900 and find too many 
conventional city activities in present camp programs. They call for a 
judicious return to more primitive ¢amp conditions and a careful study 
of the real purpose of this kind of experience. 


General Trends in Secondary Curriculum 


French (26) evaluates a five-year period in terms of growth toward 
the patterns suggested in “Education for All American Youth” and finds 
the most significant change in practice to be the modifications brought 
about by application of the principle that the school program should meet 
the 10 imperative needs of youth. Two other trends are (a) emphasis on 
common learnings for psychological reasons and (b) provision of more 
practical instruction for older youth. Herriott (33) shows how the “im- 
perative needs” have been employed to modify a curriculum which retains 
its general subjectmatter organization. Rahn (63) suggests three other 
guides to curriculum change besides imperative needs; viz. developmental 
tasks of youth, social cruciality, and growth in values underlying democ- 
racy. Rogers (65) restates the 10 imperative needs in terms of junior 
high-school youth and applies them in some detail to a school program. 
Other trends which Rogers considers substantial, for the junior high at 
least, are emphasizing the development of moral and spiritual values. 
grouping for purposes of special instruction, and recognition of the need 
for more effective teaching of reading skills. 

Newsom (60) looks over a period of change in seco: tary-school pro- 
grams and notes significant alteration in the guidance activities now being 
employed, a decline in the relative importance of textbooks as instructional 
material, and greatly increased attention to general education. 

Two studies, using more precise methods, give results which show how 
slowly the changes are actually taking place. Romine (66) got usable 
questionnaire replies from more than 400 secondary schools representing 
every one of the 48 states, and well scattered as to size and type of com- 
munity. Of the 31 desirable practices listed on the questionnaire, only 
three were found to be generally receiving more emphasis. College entrance 
requirements are still a potent factor, and there is not yet much evidence of 
teacher-pupil planning or improved instruction in technics of reading. 
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Ivins, Fox, and Segel (39) carried out an intensive evaluation of the 
student body of an Indiana high school, using appropriate instruments 
to measure ability, achievement, attitudes, and social adjustment. On com- 
paring the results with the school’s stated philosophy and course offerings, 
they came to the conclusion that the curriculum was not suited to the 
pupils’ abilities and did not make adequate provision for individual differ- 
ences. Selection of a strong average school was made deliberately so that 
the findings should not be attributed to an individual school’s unusual 
shortcomings. 


Health Education 


In the field of health education, Kilander (46) notes a trend toward 
more emphasis on teaching an understanding of the scientific background 
of good health—an approach which is becoming more important as 
statistics show a decline in deaths due to communicable diseases (which the 
community can deal with by policing methods), and an increase in mor- 
tality rates from diseases which only the individual, thru assuming personal 
responsibility, can control. 


Driver Education 


Driver education has expanded rapidly, and the literature is replete 
with descriptions of various plans that can be employed. There is however, 
little carefully-documented evidence as to a resulting decrease in accidental 
death or property loss, or as to the relative merit of different instructional 
plans. A study (6) of 2200 teen-age drivers in Delaware, half of whom 
had had training in driver education classes, showed that the trained 
group had about 60 percent fewer arrests, accidents and warnings than 
the untrained. Keiffer (45) reports that Cincinnati practice—in both 
driver education and driver training—was improved by having pupil 
representatives from the eight high schools analyze the course and indi- 
cate how it could better meet their actual needs. 


Statewide Programs of Curriculum Development 


Programs of curriculum development, being carried on in many states 
under the sponsorship or with the cooperation of the State Department 
of Education, are in varying stages of completeness. The literature is 
mostly descriptive of plans. Toulouse (78) reports a questionnaire study 
of the policies and practices in the various states, noting the great increase 
in activity since 1940, and the tendency of State Departments to add special- 
ized curriculum personnel to aid in the work. A common policy of playing 
down “prescription” and of encouraging local activity to meet community 
needs is also reported in this study. A brief report on the framework of a 
California study and the way it is to be used is made by Fields (23), and 
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the Maryland plan which emphasized general education is described by 
Saylor (70). 

The most extensive program to be reported during this period is in 
progress in Illinois where a number of state, local, private, and professional 
agencies are cooperating in a plan described by Sanford (69). The pro- 
gram provides for two types of projects; (a) four basic studies of prob. 
lems common to all schools, and (b) studies of problems identified by 
particular schools. Operations have reached 135 high schools and over 
3000 administrators and teachers, and a series of written reports have been 
widely circulated. A general guide to study of the curriculum has been 
prepared by Houston, Sanford, and Trump (37), and there is one 
especially for the junior high school (52). These are special guides for 
making the four basic studies—on holding power by Allen (2), on hidden 
tuition costs by Hand (29), on participation in extra-class activities by 
Hand (30), and on guidance services by Lovelass (51). Recognition of 
the importance of human relations in curriculum revision is indicated in 
a separate bulletin in the series by Benne and Muntyan (8). Principal 
findings in the basic studies are reviewed by Hand (28). 


Core Curriculum 


From a questionnaire survey made in 1949 Wright (85) concludes that 
“the core curriculum is not commonly found in America’s public high 
schools.” Larger schools, enrolment over 500, reported core plans in 
11.3 percent of the cases: smaller schools in only 2 percent. Average of all 
is 3.5 percent and seven states account for 62 percent of the plans in opera- 
tion. The core plan is still primarily a junior high-school practice, 86 per- 
cent of all programs being in Grades VII, VIII and IX. In the schools 
having core plans, 72 percent report them in one or two grades only. 
Core organizations range from subject combinations (English-Social 
Studies, most commonly) to experience-centered plans. 

The philosophy and psychology of core programs of all kinds are 
treated in many writings of the period, and arguments for and against 
appear frequently, as do brief or extended descriptions of the specific 
plans in actual use. But in few cases is there a combination of description 
and evaluation which would qualify the report as a research study. A report 
of the Clear Lake Conference (55) summarizes the place of evaluation in 
planning and carrying out core programs, but does not apply the evalua- 
tion to any project under way. Hock (36) describes a program that has 
been going for several years, but only suggests the evaluation that is to be 
made. 

More thoro evaluation is apparent in four studies of specific core classes. 
Heisler (32) found that with a seventh grade core class a series of 8 lessons 
in group dynamics, using discussion manuals, sociograms, and socio- 
drama, definite progress could be made in acquiring the skills needed. 
Whittaker (83) used the sequence of high-school units in the Consumer 
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Education Series with a senior core class meeting on a double-period 
schedule. Evidence that the desired outcomes were reached was gathered 
3 in mainly from observation of pupil behavior which showed a high degree 
of activity and initiative, and unusual progress in arriving at personal 
decisions regarding social and vocational plans. Mudd (54) gives in detail 
the story of a three-year experiment with a core program in Grades VII, 
VIII and IX, including a plan of evaluation using informal means and 
ver formal tests. Only the results of informal evaluation are reported, and on the 
basis of teacher reaction, observation of pupil behavior, and the extensive 
use of other instructional materials than textbooks it is concluded that the 
experiment has been successful. It is suggested that the real test is yet to 
come—How well will the students do later in high school? Evans and Corey 
(20) applied the pupil-reaction technic of evaluation to a basic living 
core at the tenth-grade level with mixed results. The pupil responses 
seemed to indicate less doubt about the methods of core operation than 
about the content dealt with and the amount of time required for it. 

One significant factor in the success or failure of core programs—and 
probably one reason why they are not oftener put into operation—is the 
practical difficulty of arranging suitable instructional materials. Alberty 
(1) finds that the development and use of resource units is one promising 
way of giving teachers the necessary feeling of security to break away 


at from the recitation method with its great reliance upon a single textbook. 
oh Reid (64) reports a study of the problems teachers face in selecting in- 
in structional materials for core programs which are frequently problem- 


centered, whereas most of the available materials are subjectmatter 
centered. 


Work Experience 


The extent of work-experience programs in secondary-school curriculums 
was investigated by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and reported along with descriptions of plans in operation, in the 
Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the AASA (3). Work experience is part of the 
program in 54 percent of the 500 schools furnishing information, is con- 
centrated in Grades XI and XII, seems to have grown somewhat since 
the end of World War II, and, where once established, takes a firm hold. 
Schmaelzle (71), evaluating the program in San Francisco schools, and 
noting the wide range of activities still available to pupils, suggests that 
work experience is very useful as a guidance tool. Ivins and Wey (40) 
describe two projects of the “informal” work-experience type—work 
not done for pay by an outside employer—and report that when carefully 
planned in correlation with regular classwork, the outcomes include sub- 
stantial production and improved attitudes. Dillon (16), after studying 
the records of over 3000 pupils in the fairly typical work-experience situa- 
tion, concludes that it increases the holding power of the school (by 16 
percent of those in the work programs), that it has no appreciable effect 
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on scholarship, that it is good for the morale of the pupils (furnishing 
many of them a first success experience), and that it enables the schoo! 
to exercise a wholesome influence on working conditions. Bateman (7) 
set up a situation in which he could test the claim that work experience 
improves attitudes toward school and school subjects. From school records 
and the replies on checklists and attitude scales of 263 pairs of boys 
and girls in Grades XI and XI]—one in each pair doing paid work and 


the other not—he concludes that there are no significant differences 
attributable to the work experience. 


Curriculum in Higher Education 


Gerard (27) reports progress in the long-range evaluation plan of the 
college at the University of Chicago. By equating students who enter 
the college early and finish its work at Grade XIV with others who do their 
college work elsewhere, it is expected that conclusive evidence regarding 
the accelerated program will be forthcoming. Data are being accumulated 
from psychological and achievement tests, interviews, and schedules of 
various kinds. In the fourth year of the evaluation program 100 graduating 
students of the college reached a median percentile of 92 on the Graduate 
Record Examinations, a favorable comparison with records made by many 
college students of two years greater maturity. 

General education is the common theme at the college as well as at the 
high-school level, as institutions attempt to work out the best possible 
curriculum. Fewer electives and some provision for broader foundation 
work are indicated by Wriston (86) as characteristic of the new curriculum 
at Brown University—where a foreign language, competence in English, 
and a higher standard of work are also factors; and by Hewlitt (34) for 
Amherst—where laboratory sessions or seminars are being emphasized. 
Trowbridge (80) analyzes the four patterns of general education at the 
college level; and Johnson (41) describes some developments of the Com- 
munity College. 

In relation to public junior colleges, Hillmer (35) found a great in- 
crease in the number of students enrolled in terminal courses in 1948, 
as compared with the figures for 1941 and 1931. The number had doubled 
in a decade, and had been multiplied twenty times since 1931. In percent 
also, the number of students in these terminal courses has also increased— 
from 20 percent in 1931, to 47 percent in 1948. But Hillmer’s figures show 
that more than half of these terminal students are in the general culture 
course, which leads him to think that perhaps the junior colleges are fail- 
ing somewhat to perform their proper function, and are using this general 
course as a means of salvaging students who would not graduate otherwise. 


Life Adjustment Education 


The phrase “life adjustment education” is being used to refer to a move- 
ment which is expected “to be the means for really putting fire under 
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such plans as ‘general education’ and ‘education for all American Youth.’ ” 
Hull (38) and Jones (42) have given this interpretation in their insist- 
ence that the basic consideration is not any particular pattern of school 
practice or organization but the imperative needs of youth. Douglass (18) 
points out that life adjustment education is really no more than effective 
schooling in all the areas of the “seven cardinal objectives” adjusted to fit 
the needs of all children. He also demonstrates, by a thoro treatment of 
the opportunities for meeting needs of youth by modifications in the usual 
subjects of the high-school program, that application of the principles of 
“life adjustment education” need not imply any radical change in design 
of the school curriculum. 


Education for Citizenship 


Under the serious pressures of the times much work has been done in 
the teaching of citizenship, most of which brings us to the general conclusion 
that the active practice of democracy in education is the best teacher of 
good citizenship. But Dale (15) found that improvement of citizenship 
education was considered a major problem by over two-thirds of Ohio 
superintendents, altho many of the supposedly good practices in citizen- 
ship were being employed by the schools. Peters (61) describes a plan, 
called “democratic, action-centered education,” which he developed over 
a two-year period in 15 schools. The Detroit citizenship study is outlined 
by Dimond (17) and one of its resultant instruments for evaluating school 
practices in relation to child growth and citizenship has been published by 
Weston (82). The first year of the Kansas Study of Education for Citizen- 
ship, involving projects in 25 high schools showed (44) that pupils were 
not making satisfactory gains, probably because the objectives had not 
been sufficiently defined in terms of pupil behavior. First steps in the de- 
velopment of an even more ambitious experiment in teaching citizenship, 
made possible by Carnegie funds, are detailed by Russell (67). 

Significant studies of “current events” in relation to teaching responsible 
citizenship are reported by Corbet (14) from 192 colleges, schools, or 
school systems personally visited by a three-man staff to find outstanding 
practices; and by Kinney and Dresden (47) who have been carrying on 
a cooperative project in improving instruction in some California schools 
thru the use of current materials. 

That an instructional period as short as seven weeks can produce meas- 
urable changes in pupil’s attitudes toward world peace is maintained by 
Klee (48) as the result of some experimentation with eleventh-grade stu- 
dents. Further evidence that social learnings can be evaluated is given 
by Foshay (25) who points to the need for adequate description of the 
behavior to be affected and its relation to the total behavior of the pupil. 


Education of Exceptional Children 


Under the increasing impact of two basic ideas (education for all 
children, and provision for individual differences) and with more state 
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financial aid, the special education program has been greatly expanded. 
Russell and Hill (68) report from a survey of 271 California schools that 
43 percent of them have some special classes for immature children aged 
five and six, and that 50 percent follow a plan of having these children 
take three years in a primary division instead of two. Changes in curricu. 
lum are considered more important even than the time factor. Levison (50) 
describes the adjustments for the 20 percent of slow-learning children 
in New York City schools thru (a) a general diploma curriculum, and 
(b) the CRMD (Children with Retarded Mental Development) classes 
for those with IQ’s between 50 and 80. Evidences of the effectiveness of 
these plans are found in a larger number of graduates with no retardation. 
in a reduction of the dropouts, in better adjustment to school, and in 
better performance on the job after graduation. Martens (53) brings 
together many illustrations of school practices with the mentally retarded 
in the revision of an earlier bulletin which, significantly, differs from its 
predecessor mainly in the inclusion of a chapter on the high school. 
Practices in the education of the gifted are summarized in a bulletin of 
the Educational Policies Commission (58). Research in all the various 
areas of education for exceptional children is brought together in an 
extensive volume by Baker (59). 


Atomic Energy 


There is evidence that the greatest effect of the widespread concern 
for understanding in the matter of atomic energy will not be extensive 
revision of science courses or introduction of separate atomic energ) 
units, but rather a tremendous increase in emphasis on developing better 
human relations, more effective group processes, and knowledge of inter- 
national affairs. This trend is anticipated by Evans (19) who analyzes 
the school’s job as (a) reducing ignorance regarding human relations and 
atomic energy, (b) developing the technics of group process as a means 
of reducing ignorance, (c) the deliberate development of democratic 
attitudes and values, (d) revealing the nature of the work world in an 
atomic age. Williams (84) describes an atomic energy education project 
in a large high school, from the first preplanning, thru school assemblies, 
exhibits, discussions and forums, to a final evaluation of the project by 
both teachers and pupils which showed, in general, that the intended ob- 
jectives had been reached. Starr and Leavitt (73) indicate another ap- 
proach to a school project on atomic energy—thru outlines for special 
use in other subjects. 


Teaching Human Relations 


Problems of human relations assume a prominent place in the literature 
of the period, as already indicated. They cover a wide range and involve 
varied technics. Keeping elementary-school practices consistent with prin- 
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ciples of mental hygiene is the theme of an ASCD yearbook staff (4). 
Bullis and O’Malley (10) provide a second set of lessons by which upper- 
grade children can come to a better understanding of themselves. Berger 
(9) shows that high-school students can discover and apply ways of resolv- 
ing conflicts constructively, under proper conditions. Stiles (74) used 
discussion technics successfully with 172 middle-grade pupils to produce 
desired changes in social behavior. In the field of intergroup relations, 
Taba reports experimental projects on the elementary level (77), in an 
eighth grade (76), and in secondary schools (75); while Cook brings 
together the story of cooperative projects in 24 colleges. The Philadelphia 
Openmindedness Study interpreted by Everett (21) challenges teachers 


other than those in the original experiment to use the proved methods 
of reducing prejudice. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Teaching Materials 


WILLIAM G. BRINK and JOHN X. JAMRICH 


Tus chapter will focus attention upon the review of teaching materials 
in contrast to learning materials. The former includes all materials of a 
research character which may be of professional use to teachers in guiding 
and directing the learning of children and youth. The review of research 
relating to learning materials which will be presented in the following 
chapter will include content designed primarily to facilitate pupil learning. 

Certain trends are clearly discernible as regards research and publica- 
tions in the area of teaching materials. Of these the following appear to be 
the most significant: (a) There has been a vast increase in the amount 
of professional literature in the form of courses of study, units of work, 
visual and audio-visual aids, and manuals and guides for curriculum 
development. (b) There has been a gradual shift in the preparation of 
teaching materials from a preoccupation with textbook learning toward 
an increasing emphasis upon identifying the life-needs of children and 
youth and the selection, organization, and grade placement, of learning 
experiences and activities to meet these needs. (c) In the preparation of 
courses of study and instructional guides, greater stress is being placed 
upon the comprehensive treatment of a rather small number of problems, 
units, or centers of interest rather than upon the encyclopedic treatment 
of many topics. (d) There has been a growing tendency toward the critical 
appraisal of teaching materials from the standpoint of their effectiveness 
in assisting teachers in the improvement of instruction. (e) There has 
been a growing awareness of the fact that if teaching materials are to serve 
their greatest value, teacher participation in their preparation is essential. 
(f) An increasing number of schools and school systems are developing 


curriculum centers or laboratories to facilitate the preparation of useful 
teaching materials. 


Courses of Study, Units, Manuals 


A considerable number of courses of study, resource units, and source 
materials were published during the period covered by this review. Refer- 
ences to illustrations of such materials are cited in the bibliography (11, 
17, 31, 32, 37, 62, 83). Of special interest is the rapid growth in the 
number of resource and teaching units on atomic energy (21, 81). 

Discussions regarding the construction and use of resource units have 
been both general and specific. Typical of the former is the Wisconsin 
Curriculum Guide (91) which gives a very thoro and practical discussion 
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of the construction of a resource unit and its application in a “problems 
approach” to curriculum construction. Tho primarily designed for the 
junior high-school level, the same principles could be applied at other 
levels of the school system. 

McCusky and Paukner (50) gave a brief description of several bulletins. 
with guides to their use in curriculum building. Wagner (84) presented 
an annotated bibliography of curriculum publications emphasizing the 
general aspects of initiating, implementing, and evaluating curriculum 
programs. A specific guide of this type is the Illinois Guide to the Study 
of the Curriculum in the Secondary Schools (44). 

A publication of the Denver Public Schools (26) is designed to assist 
the teacher in planning and developing an instructional unit. This pamphlet 
presents an outline indicating the essential elements of a unit and illustrates, 
by concrete example, how the outline is to be utilized. A similar considera- 
tion of unit construction primarily for the elementary level is presented by 
Strickland (76). This pamphlet was prepared to serve as an aid in select- 
ing, preparing, and implementing units of work commensurate with the 
needs of pupils. Emphasis was placed on the preliminary step of taking 
an inventory of pupil interest and available resources, keeping in mind 
that a unit of work is unique with any given group of pupils. Four ap- 
proaches to choosing a unit of work were listed, namely: (a) by the 
teacher and pupils out of the interests and contemporary activities of the 
group; (b) by the teacher and pupils to satisfy both the curriculum re- 
quirements of the school, and the needs and interests of the children; 
(c) by the teacher, from sources listing units of work; and (d) by the 
teacher, incorporating required textbook materials, but at the same time 
attempting to meet needs and interests of the children. 

Henry (39) has discussed the growth of a unit in English, and Mc- 
Fadden (51) has indicated recent trends in the teaching of biology, with 
suggestions for the development of a course of study. 


Sources of Teaching Materials 


Sources of teaching materials have been listed by Williams (89). The 
educational services of various corporations also provide numerous teach- 
ing aids (8, 87). Free or inexpensive teaching materials are readily avail- 
able. Various lists of these have been prepared by Anderson (5), Hansen 


(36), Miller (52), Heimers (38), Urbancek (82), Wood (92), and 
Fowlkes (33). 


Evaluation of Printed Materials 


Efforts to evaluate teaching materials have been based largely upon 
empirical evidence. Hillis (41) has stated criteria for good instructional 
materials. Corey (18) enumerated five primary considerations to be kept 
in mind in using instructional and teaching materials. These are: (a) 
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teaching is more effective when a variety of materials is used, (b) the 
teacher must attempt to keep informed concerning newer teaching mate- 
rials, (c) the teacher must provide herself with these available materials, 
(d) public expenditure must be made available for needed materials, and 
(e) utilization, by the teacher, must be continuously improved. 

Criteria for the selection and evaluation of instructional material have 
been suggested by Potter (65). In her judgment the main elements to be 
considered are maturity levels of pupils, needs and interest of pupils, 
diversity of materials, authenticity, availability, and comprehensiveness. 
In the same article, Potter has given specific illustrations of materials in 
social studies, arithmetic, and physical education at the elementary-school 
level. 

A survey and appraisal of teaching materials in the area of intergroup 
relations was published by the American Council on Education (2). Ac- 
tion research in the evaluation of teaching materials was described by 
Corey (19). Dresden (28) described an experiment in the use of current 
materials in the classroom. 


Teaching Methods, Procedures, and Devices 


The Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education gives an exhaustive presentation of two aspects of teaching 
method as it concerns the teacher. Part I (60) of this yearbook is devoted 
to a presentation of basic theory as to how children acquire concepts, 
generalizations, technics of problem solving, motor-type activities, in- 
terests, and motives. The second section of Part I is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the application and implementation of the principles at the various 
grade levels. 

Part II of the Forty-Ninth Yearbook (61) is devoted to the education 
of exceptional children. Section I considers some general aspects of the 
problem in terms of diagnosis, guidance, types of teachers needed for 
exceptional children, and the characteristic growth patterns of children. 
In Section II, attention is given to the nature and needs of specific groups, 
such as the visually handicapped, speech and acoustically handicapped, 
mentally handicapped, socially maladjusted, and the gifted. 

The 1949 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (7) concerned itself with seven aspects of better teaching. 
These are: fostering security, promoting cooperative planning, helping 
pupils develop self-direction, fostering creativity, helping pupils develop 
values, providing opportunities for social action, and helping pupils 
evaluate learning. Each element was considered in detail, with illustrations 
of how the concept could be implemented in a classroom situation. 

Specific research in certain subject areas and at various age levels in- 
cluded a study of picture writing by Oftedal (64), in which an attempt 
was made to describe and evaluate picture writing for the teacher, and 


also to indicate some of its uses, as, for example, in testing reading com- 
prehension. 
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In evaluating clay modeling, Bullard (15) has shown the value of 
kinesthetic and sensory-motor experiences in learning new words at the 
first-grade level. Barrett (9) conducted an investigation designed to aid 
the classroom teacher in making effective use of art tests in determining 
the range of classroom ability and in discovering gifted children. 

Vocabulary growth and reading comprehension, as they are affected by 
comic books, were studied by Sperzel (74). Three groups of 15 pupils each 
were matched with regard to IQ, socio-economic level, and school ability 
as estimated by teachers. Each child in two of the groups read at least 
five comic bocks per week, and some read as many as 12. One of these 
two groups was required to keep word lists. The third group continued 
with its regular reading program. All three groups showed gains in word 
comprehension and vocabulary, but the differences were not statistically 
significant. 

Seashore (70) studied the size and growth of vocabulary as related to 
the learning of language skills. He found that conventional estimates of 
vocabulary size were considerably below actuality. Word growth was found 
to be approximately 5000 words per year, as compared to earlier estimates 
of around 500 words per year. On the basis of these findings, Seashore 
drew the following conclusions: (a) language teaching has been started 
far below the children’s level of competence, (b) children have not been 
given the opportunity to develop language skills commensurate with their 
abilities, and (c) excessive emphasis has been placed on drill with specific 
words in reading and spelling when equal or greater growth could have 
been achieved by other means. Herzberg and others (40) have given 
specific suggestions to teachers for using various media in promoting 
learning. 

The status and rate of growth of arithmetic knowledge and abilities in 
children in Grades I and II were studied by Brueckner (14). Brownell 
and Moser (13) investigated the relative merits of decomposition and of 
equal additions as subtraction procedures in the third grade. Evidence 
definitely favored the use of decomposition as the procedure to be pre- 
ferred with children of average ability. 

Smith (72) considered the problem of what constitutes readiness for 
long division in arithmetic. Five hundred fifth-grade pupils were given 
an intelligence test, a pretest of skills essential in long division, and a final 
mastery test following instruction in long division. Thru the use of cor- 
relation technics, it was found that the mastery of the essential skills is 
the primary factor in determining readiness for long division. 

In studying the leisure-time reading of 686 junior high-school pupils, 
Andersen (4) found that comic books ranked first, fiction was second, 
with biographies and westerns third and fourth respectively. Scanlon (68) 
reported the 100 most popular books of children’s fiction as ranked on 
the basis of withdrawals, over a six-month period, from a public library 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. It was found that 64 of the 100 most popular books 
were published since 1930, and that 28 of these books were animal stories. 
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Teaching materials for the visually handicapped child were discussed by 
Hughes (43) who has placed less emphasis upon special teaching technics 
for pupils with impaired vision, and greater emphasis upon the selection 
of effective materials and appropriate classroom features. Hughes de- 
scribed the place of such materials as maps, globes, charts, typewriters, 
talking books, and reading services. 

Nameny (57) presented the elements of a music education program 
for the mentally retarded. Gunzburg (34) investigated the reading interests 
of subnormal boys. Continued attention has been given to the education 
of the gifted children. The National Education Association (59) has pub- 
lished a booklet, useful for the teacher, entitled Education of the Gijted. 

The enrichment of learning at the elementary level thru the use of com- 
munity resources was described by the University of Minnesota Elemen- 
tary Demonstration School Faculty (54). Katona (46) has described 
the use of socio-drama in education, and a publication of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University (79) gives detailed instructions on the prepara- 
tion and use of sociograms. 

In the area of reading, Bond and Handlan (12) have discussed the 
adaptation of instruction in reading to individual differences. The pamphlet 
is designed to serve as a reference manual for the teacher who desires 
better developmental, diagnostic, and remedial instruction in reading, ad- 
justed to the ability, special interests, and needs of each child. 

Some suggestions for developing clear thinking thru the teaching of 
geometry were given in a University of Kansas publication (45). The 
use of models in the teaching of geometry was described by Schacht (69). 
Here the emphasis is on developing geometric concepts thru the use of 
dynamic models. A valuable source of information regarding the history 
and use of surveying instruments is the Nineteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics (47). Included is a description 
of appropriate and simple classroom surveying activities designed as a 
practical application of trigonometric and geometric principles. 

Suggestions for science classroom materials and facilities were given 
by Raskin (66) for the elementary level, and by Miller (53) for the 
secondary level. 

The place of group planning and activity in education was discussed in 
two publications of Teachers College, Columbia University (78, 80). The 
meaning of cooperative planning in education and various specific 
teacher aids are given in the Guide to Study and Experimentation in 
Cooperative Planning in Education. The mechanics of the teacher-pupil 
planning process with specific illustrations of application are given in The 
Teacher's Role in Pupil-Teacher Planning. 


Libraries and Curriculum Centers 


Libraries of curriculum, instruction, and teaching aids are the subject 
of articles by Spears (73), DeBernardis (24), the January 1950 issue of 
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Montana Education (56) and the January 1950 issue of Educational Lead. 
ership (35). Drag (27) studied selected current practices in the establish. 
ment and use of curriculum laboratories. 


Audio-Visual Materials and Guides to Their Uses 


Bibliographies and film guides include the annual and monthly publica. 
tions of the H. W. Wilson Company (90). A bibliography of audio-visual 
materials for teachers at the elementary level has been prepared by Wein- 
man (86). This publication includes references to materials for all elemen- 
tary-grade levels—such materials as charts, graphs, maps, excursions, ex. 
hibits, museums, motion pictures, slides, radio, and recordings. A listing 
of audio-visual materials of special significance in the teaching of mathe- 
matics was compiled by Chapdelaine (16). 

The technics of teaching with films were described by Dale (22). A 
Cathedral film (42) has been prepared which deals with the problem 
of how to use films in teaching. The establishment of a cooperative film 
library in districts where finances are limited was studied by Roos (67). 


Films on the Teaching Process 


Significant advances have recently been made in the production of audio- 
visual aids for teacher education. The Twenty-Ninth Yearbook of the 
Association for Student Teaching (6) presents the most extensive discus- 
sion in this area. In this publication consideration is given to the place and 
function of audio-visual materials in teacher education, the production 
and utilization of audio-visual materials, and the implementation of audio- 
visual programs. Included also is an annotated bibliography of one hun- 
dred and one selected films for teacher education. Two recent investigations 
clearly indicate the imperative need of better education of teachers in 
the use of audio-visual aids (58, 25). 

Corey (20) described and evaluated five films concerned with pedagogy 
and teacher-pupil relationships. He considered these the best films of their 
kind. Several films on methods and procedures in teaching appeared dur- 
ing this period (3, 1, 29, 49, 77, 85). 


Radio, Television, and Recordings 


Radio and television received growing emphasis during the period 
covered by this report. Willey and Young (88) have discussed the place 
of radio at the elementary-school level, while Novokovsky (63) has given 
suggestions for the use of the radio in the teaching of the language arts. 

Educational Services (30) provides a listing of educational recordings. 
The use of recording and playbacks in counseling was discussed by 


Biddle (10). 
Evaluation of Audio-Visual Aids 


A detailed and extensive summary of research in the area of audio- 
visual materials was given by Dale, Finn, and Hoban (23). This review 
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covered the use of audio-visual materials in a variety of teaching and learn- 
ing areas. Included also was a review of pertinent research on the exten- 
siveness of audio-visual materials used by the Armed Services during the 
war. Knowlton (48) has prepared an evaluation form for film appraisal. 
The report includes a publishers’ survey of films and the extent of their 
use. 

Sterner (75) conducted an investigation of audio-visual media at the 
high-school level. The study was designed (a) to discover whether the 
medium or the interest has the greater attraction for the adolescent; 
(b) to investigate habits of high-school pupils in media such as radio, 
motion pictures, books, comic strips, newspapers, and magazines; and 
(c) to study adventure, humor, and love as interest in the life of adoles- 
cents. It was found that the media or print, still pictures, motion pic- 
tures, and radio are not so attractive in themselves as the material they 
present, and, that of the three interests—adventure, humor, and love— 
adventure is the favorite with adolescents. 

Two research studies were concerned with the effectiveness of films in 
education. Smith (71) investigated the relationship between test-in- 
telligence and pupil achievement in three situations: (a) films as the sole 
means of presentation, (b) teacher demonstration as sole means of 
presentation, and (c) a combination of films and teacher demonstrations. 
Positive correlations were found between intelligence and achievement. 
The correlations were higher for the section in which films were used ex- 


clusively, but the differences were not statistically significant. 

Mitchell (55) investigated the effect of radio programs on silent read- 
ing achievement. Using 91 sixth-grade pupils, it was found that variety 
programs had a detrimental effect upon achievement, while musical pro- 
grams had no such adverse effect. Pupils of higher ability showed gains 
with the musical program background. 
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CHAPTER V 


Learning Materials 


HENRY J. OTTO and DONALD McDONALD 


Learninc materials are defined as materials used directly with children. 
Books, audio-visual aids, charts, maps, globes, exhibit materials, and 
objects, places, and natural phenomena constituting the focus of excursions 
are classified here as learning materials. The three-year period covered 
by this review did not include studies regarding all of these types of learn. 
ing materials. The studies that were made and were attainable for this 
review are summarized below. 


Readability and Difficulty 


Three studies dealt with this aspect of learning materials. Mallinson 
(15) analyzed five series of elementary-school science books for Grades 
IV, V, and VI by means of the Flesch formula. Five 100-word samples 
were taken from each of the 15 books. His conclusions were: (a) textbooks 
in elementary science for these grades are far too difficult for those for 
whom they are written; (b) the average difficulty of the books for Grade 
IV is too difficult for the average beginning fifth-grader; (c) the sixth- 
grade books are only slightly difficult, probably suitable for the average 
sixth-grader; (d) none of them could be classed as easy reading material; 
(e) no indication is given that the earlier portions of the books are any 
easier than the later portions. 

In a second study by Mallinson (14), also using the Flesch formula, 
34 junior high-school textbooks in science were analyzed for reading 
difficulty. His findings were: (a) textbooks in all three grades are likely 
to cause some reading difficulty for all but the better students; (b) rela- 
tive difficulty seems greatest in textbooks for Grade VII; (c) average level 
of difficulty of all texts for Grade VIII was below that for Grade VII: 
(d) there was no evidence that the easier portions of the texts are found 
toward the front of the books; (e) differences between the levels of diffi- 
culty of the easiest and most difficult books are statistically significant. 

The reading of three of the most popular children’s encyclopedias was 
studied by Staph (21) with the use of the Lorge formula. The reading 
ability of 257 children in Grades III to VI in the school in which the 
encyclopedias were in use was compared with the reading difficulty of the 
encyclopedias. The reading difficulty grade equivalent for the encyclopedias 
was: World Book, 7.23; Britannica Junior, 7.57; and Compton’s, 8.0. 
These figures on reading difficulty merely indicate relative difficulty since 
each encyclopedia has a wide range of difficulty of material. The majority 
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of scientific material was found to be less difficult than the social science 
content. Comparison of children’s reading ability in Grades III to VI 
with the reading difficulty of the encyclopedias indicated that many chil- 
dren in Grade III could read the easier selections in any one of the 
encyclopedias; that in this school one-third of the third-graders had 
reading ability of grade 5.0 or more and hence could read the easier 
portions of the encyclopedias with no more assistance than would be 
required in an ordinary reading lesson; and that 79 percent of the fifth- 
graders would have difficulty using large portions of Compton’s, and that 
53 percent of the sixth-graders were capable of using most of the material 
in Britannica Junior and 64 percent could manage comfortably the mate- 
rials in World Book. 


Content 


Fifteen studies explored various problems dealing with the content of 
learning materials. Christenberry (2) undertook a study to ascertain (a) 
the extent to which classical literatur:: suitable for correlation with units 
in social studies and science in the primary grades was available and 
(b) the effectiveness of its correlation in such units. It was found that 
much suitable material was available. Three-hundred-seventy selections 
were given experimental use in four second-grade sections. Her conclusion 
was that the correlation plan is workable, reasonable, and should be used. 
Fisher's (5) analysis of 43 widely read children’s books was made to 
determine (a) how family life appears in children’s literature and (b) 
whether the materials on family life were suitable for teaching democratic 
family living. It revealed that these children’s books showed realism in 
parent-child relations and a trend toward democratic rather than auto- 
cratic family life. The author concluded that children’s literature is a rich 
source of material on family life and should not be overlooked as material 
in education for democratic living. 

Vocabulary analyses were the focus of four studies. Kearney (11) 
analyzed the data gathered by the Works Progress Administration in a 
study of the vocabularies of 121 first-grade readers published between 
1930 and 1940. This group of 121 books consisted of 42 preprimers, 38 
primers, and 41 first readers. The words were tabulated to show frequency 
of occurrence of each. The study shows that the most common words in 
all the books are also the words that occur in 50 percent or more of the 
books commonly used in the first grade. There appeared to be widespread 
agreement that reading materials should be limited to certain words and 
that a high degree of repetition is desirable. Gentry (6) studied the 
vocabulary load of 66 preprimers published since 1930. Six hundred 
different words were found, 250 appearing in three or more of the pre- 
primers and 125 in nine or more of the books. Simon (20) tried to deter- 
mine the vocabulary load of nine primers, the children’s connotations of 
certain words used in primers, and the relation between children’s initial 
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word knowledge and subsequent reading ability. Altho many words were 
used with several meanings, the majority of words were used with only 
one meaning, that meaning being the one known to most children. The 
investigation showed a positive but low relationship between children’s 
initial connotations and their achievement in reading five months later. 
Lewry (13) analyzed 10 of the most widely used manuscript writing text- 
books for first grade to ascertain the 100 words most commonly found 
in them. Altho these texts averaged only from 100 to 200 words each, 539 
different words were found in the 10 texts; only 128 of these words were 
common to three or more of the books. The 100 most frequently found 
words are offered as a basic vocabulary for manuscript writing in first 
grade. 

Read (18) studied the pictures found in 115 readers. Colored pictures 
outnumbered the black and white pictures but in a decreasing ratio as the 
grade level increased. As the level of the reader moves upward pictures 
are used less frequently, there being a sharp decrease in frequency between 
second and third grade. 

Lampkin (12) analyzed twelve science textbooks to ascertain content 
devoted to teaching the scientific method of inquiry. He studied the prefaces 
of the books to ascertain author interest in this objective. His findings 
reveal that the scientific method of inquiry was a direct objective in seven 
books, incidental in three, and not mentioned in two. The average amount 
of space per book devoted to this objective was 10 percent. McClure (17) 
examined 47 junior and senior high-school social studies texts published 
between 1945 and 1949 to find the nature and amount of attention given 
to atomic energy. Of 11 books published in 1945 eight made no mention 
of atomic energy, while of the 17 books published in 1948 and 1949 only 
two lacked some mention of atomic energy. American and world history 
textbooks included more references to atomic energy than did geography, 
civics, and twelfth-grade social studies textbooks. The aspects of atomic 
energy which are most commonly treated are the bomb and the need for 
international control. Harsch (8) studied the science content in 134 inter- 
mediate grade readers adopted in Texas between 1919 and 1950. Her con- 
clusions were (a) there has been an increase in the amount of science 
content in readers from 1919 to 1950; (b) the nature of the content 
reflects the development of elementary science based on the needs and 
interests of children; (c) readers can serve as a basis for much instruction 
in science. 

High-school psychology textbooks were examined by Engle (4). High- 
school textbooks in psychology seem to have no commonly accepted con- 
tent material, altho the authors are fairly well agreed on objectives. 
Present-day emphasis is on problems of personality and mental hygiene 
with less emphasis being placed on biological foundations. Very little 
space is devoted to technical topics of measurement and statistical technics. 
Johnson (10) developed criteria and then appraised 10 reading readiness 
books and their manuals to see if they make enough provision for develop- 
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ing the features of language development, mechanics of reading, and good 
social and work habits. The criteria used in this appraisal were developed 
by studying the literature in the field of reading readiness and listing 
the recommendations of well-known writers as to what should be included 
in reading readiness programs. The conclusions show that no one reading 
readiness book found will fulfil all the requirements of the criteria. Also, 
that no one book, when used alone, is adequate for planning a profitable 
prereading program. 

Trends in the content of geography textbooks for elementary schools 
were determined by McAulay (16). He analyzed 30 texts for each 10- 
year period between 1928 and 1948. Major trends were summarized 
by him as follows: (a) Objectives—changed from the learning of specific 
skills about each country in 1928 to the acquisition of geographical skills 
necessary for the development of the one world concept in 1948. (b) 
Content—changed from the acquiring of facts for information in 1928 to 
the attempt in 1948 at developing attitudes and concepts thru study of 
essential facts concerning the place of our home as a land in the world 
community. (c) Method—increasing use from 1928 to 1948 of color, 
more pictorial and less written content, of suggested activities and related 
workbooks, and of full page colored maps and graphs. (d) Correlation of 
objectives, content, and method—objectives stated in 1928 were slightly 
farther removed from content and methods than in 1938 and 1948. (e) 
Emphasis on social studies—from 1928 there was a great increase in the 
number of texts fusing geography with social studies. (f) Emphasis on 
facts—texts of 1928 were designed for use as the principal tool of instruc- 
tion, in 1948 as one of many tools. (g) Over-all elementary pattern—in 
1928 the majority of texts were concerned with particular grades or topics, 
each an isolated packet having little relationship with the others, whereas, 
by 1948 texts were grouped, generally, into a series of three, all written 
by the same author or co-authors, with a developing sequence gradually 
enlarging the child’s geographic experience from the local community to 
the entire world. . 

The use of the rural background in third-grade arithmetic books was 
Dreier’s (3) project. The proportion of the material with a rural back- 
ground was less than 3 percent in each of the six texts and not more than 
25 percent could be classified as urban. Hinckley (9) investigated nine 
series of arithmetic textbooks published between 1940 and 1949 to deter- 
mine the social ideas presented therein. His findings show that: (a) the 
American family as portrayed in textbooks is disjointed—women are 
not employed, there is lack of activities for boys and girls, and lack of 
mother’s contact with children outside of the kitchen; (b) in looking at 
democratic processes special interest pressures are ignored and the com- 
plex problems of intergroup relations are avoided; (c) the economic world 
of textbooks fails to show the labor organizations or labor unrest, con- 
centration of economic power in the hands of certain groups, and the area 
of economic planning; (d) there is little focusing of attention on peace 
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and understanding between nations and little evidence of interest in world 
community. 


Use of Books 


Risinger (19) conducted a 10-week experiment with eight control and 
eight experimental eighth-grade classes to compare growth in problem. 
solving ability. The experimental groups were taught consumer informa. 
tion about housing while the control groups used traditional arithmetic 
materials. His conclusions were: (a) use of experimental materials may 
result in pupil ability to solve problems superior to pupil ability expected 
from use of traditional materials; (b) teachers may replace traditional 
text materials with consumer information on housing with confidence that 
pupil ability to solve problems will he enhanced; (c) actual and current 
data may be substituted for abstract and hypothetical data with reasonable 
assurance that pupil ability to solve problems will be augmented. 

Hamilton’s (7) study of the use of arithmetic textbooks in 50 selected 
classrooms showed that teachers followed rather consistently the plan of 
teaching suggested in the texts. The second portion of her investigation 
involved the introduction into these classes of 17 lessons based on best 
theory as determined by a review of the literature. Eighty percent of the 
teachers expressed preference for the newer materials. 


Use of Films 


If a body of information is translated into films, do people learn more 
if this information is presented in one long film in a single session or if 
presented in short films in two or more sessions? This issue was tested by 
Ash (1) in two separate experiments, one involving 11 classes of under- 
graduate psychology students and the other 10 companies of Navy recruits. 
The Ape and Child series and The Dynamics of Experimental Neuroses, 
four reels each, were used for the psychology students. Three classes were 
shown the whole series in a single session. Two classes were shown the 
series in two sessions, two reels each. Two other classes were shown each 
series in four sessions, one reel each. After each session the group filled 
out a rating form which showed something about film length and interest. 
One week following the mid-point of showing, a 78 item multiple choice 
test on the content of the films was given. A control group took the test 
without seeing the films. For all groups of psychology students the inter- 
methods differences in mean total test score may be attributed to chance 
fluctuations. The experiment with Navy personnel was conducted in a 
similar manner with similar results. The psychology groups which were 
shown the entire series in one session were the only groups who felt that 
the films were too long. 


General Comment 


The research studies made available during this three-year period have 
been summarized under the preceding four headings: Readability and 
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Difficulty, Content, Use of Books, and Use of Films. There were no studies 
of learning materials dealing with content or nature of use of community 
resources, concepts and meanings, use of maps, charts, globes, and ex- 
hibit materials, use of slides, or television. The writers feel justified, there- 
fore, in saying that the range of studies was rather limited, that perhaps 
too much time was devoted to analyzing “what is” and not enough research 
effort directed toward the discovery and appraisal of new materials. Ex- 
cept for a few of them, the studies summarized herein represent “piece- 
meal packets” of research, such as are within the scope of candidates 
for the master’s and doctor’s degrees. There is noticeable absence of com- 
prehensive, well-integrated research, the type that is feasible only for 
institutional research bureaus with adequate funds and personnel or other 
similarly established research groups. The challenge is to find ways where- 
by the research interests of individual students can be channeled into and 
become integral parts of comprehensively designed research projects. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Curriculum Development 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE and CLIFFORD BEBELL 


Srverat concepts relating to curriculum development which have influ- 
enced recent studies in this area are the following: (a) it should be con- 
tinuous, (b) it should be brought about by the participation of all con- 
cerned, (c) it should be primarily concerned with changes in people, (d) 
it should be intimately related to classroom practices, (e) it should involve 
recognition that changes in relationships must precede changes in forms 
and structures. All these concepts emphasize the process by which change 
is brought about rather than specific changes in the curriculum. 

The research studies themselves lead to two observations. First, there 
has been a decline in the number of controlled experimental studies. This 
is probably caused by lack of faith in the representativeness of laboratory 
situations, with a consequent doubt as to the validity of findings from such 
studies. Second, there has been a growing recognition of the complexity 
and ambiguous nature of research in a field where each situation can be 
thought of as both unique and in a constant state of flux. The difficulty 
in developing adequate research technics in this area probably is a partial 
factor in the publication of a large number of proposals based upon 
theoretical considerations rather than upon experimental evidence. 

Such recent research as has been reported tends to be based increasingly 
in field situations and has been referred to as action research, teacher 
research, developmental research, or local experimentation. This type of 
research is conducted for the primary purpose of improving local practices, 
with little regard for possible generalizations. Thus, findings are more 
likely to be applied to the situation in which they were discovered; but 
the lack of generality makes their contribution to a body of knowledge 
difficult to assess. The aggregate of a number of similar findings from 
different studies ought to be of more than local significance. Caswell (12) 
pointed out the need for giving careful attention to this problem. 

Some attempts have been made to increase the significance of studies 
of local practice thru a cooperative approach. One form of this is the school 
study council, covering a certain geographic area, such as the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, or the New England Development Council. These 
councils have emphasized the identification and dissemination of sound 
educational practices. They appear to have potentiality fer fostering local 
experimentation on a scale which would increase the generality of findings, 
Another form of cooperative approach is that between university agencies 
and local school systems. Here, the emphasis has been upon the improve- 
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ment of local practices, but attempts have been made to identify ang 
publicize those aspects of local studies which might have wider implica. 
tions. 

A major characteristic of research in curriculum change has been the 
focus on individuals involved in the process, namely, teachers, students, 
administrators, lay persons. Much attention has been paid to the ways 
in which attitudes are changed, and to the process by which a group of 
individuals acts together to achieve its goals. 

The topics of “supervision” and “curriculum change” are combined for 
the first time in this issue of the Review. This reflects the changing defini. 
tions of both to involve changes in people resulting from cooperative 
action. So far as supervision results in changes in values, understandings, 
skills and relationships, it leads to a changed curriculum. Similarly, cur. 
riculum improvement activities have an identical focus. Studies which deal 
with this concept of supervision, rather than the older notion of inspection 
and direct control, have often used other names for it, such as inservice 
education, or consultant service. Consequently the number of studies deal. 
ing with supervision as a topic is even smaller than would be accounted 


for by the short period of time since it was last reported in the October 
1949, issue of the Review. 


Nature of Supervision and Curriculum Development 


One analysis of the nature of curriculum development was made by 
Benne (6), who described curriculum change in its interrelationship with 
cultural change at two levels: (a) the reconstruction of the school as one 
of many social institutions; and (b) changes in the attitudes, habits, and 
skills of the students. He pointed out that some people desire to find direc- 
tion for curriculum change outside of areas of current cultural struggle, 
while others fee! that direction should come from within such controversial 
areas. Caswell (13) and Smith, Stanley, and Shores (66) have made more 
extensive analyses of the problems of curriculum improvement. 

Factor (29) investigated the gap between theory and practice, and con- 
cluded that obstacles to curriculum change are set up by (a) value systems 
developed by individuals in their childhood, (b) the individual’s need for 
security, (c) the authoritarian pattern in our culture, (d) the degree of 
spontaneity and creativity in the persons involved. She maintained that 
action research would help, and felt that appreciation of the worth of 
human beings and of their contributions was vital. 

Curriculum change was thought of by Sharp (64) as being synonymous 
with teachers’ personality development, and he pointed out the need for 
their “reeducation.” Four processes making up this reeducation included: 
(a) establishing mature interpersonal relationships, (b) encouraging free 
expression of ideas, (c) developing insight into one’s own problems, (d) 
testing this insight in real situations. 

The Department of Curriculum and Teaching of Teachers College, 
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Columbia University (16) presented an analysis of many significant issues 
and problems in curriculum development. The underlying theme was that 
the most important goal of such change is the meeting of needs and in- 
terests of learners in their current social situations. Three prerequisites 
of a good curriculum were stated to be: (a) development of socially 
directed group power; (b) the joint effort of all concerned; (c) people 
who are willing and able to change their desires, beliefs, habits, and 
skills. Other analyses of the nature of curriculum development were 
presented by Kubie (45), as a psychiatrist, and Childs (15), as a student 
of public affairs. 

Studies specifically directed to a consideration of the nature of super- 
vision were rare. Harman (36) surveyed the concepts of supervision held 
by teachers and principals in 24 high schools, and found that a majority 
believed it should be cooperative, while fewer believed it should involve 
inservice training of teachers, or the evaluation and improvement of the 
school’s instructional program. Oliver (55) discussed the problem of 
supervision in the small school and concluded that the concept of coopera- 
tive supervision was fundamental. Replogle (58) asked teachers to identify 
areas in which they wanted help, and listed a number which were re- 
ported. 


Organization for Supervision and Curriculum Development 


The question of the relationship between organization and process has 
not been clearly defined or carefully studied. Frazier (30) examined 
seven school situations of various types and concluded that organization 
varied considerably among them and stemmed from the needs of each 
situation. Thelen (67) analyzed organization in terms of group structure, 
and identified two types: free association groups, and groups organized 
about a problem. Smith, Stanley and Shores (66) suggested guides for 
organization. 

A report on the organization of various curriculum programs across 
the country was made by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (2). Caswell (13) presented nine detailed reports on cur- 
rent city, county, and state curriculum programs. Toulouse (68) surveyed 
state and city systems and found that in most there were one or more 
workers with responsibility for curriculum development, altho in the 
cities these were usually part-time workers. He found great variation in 
types of city organizations for curriculum improvement. Everett (28) 
surveyed 83 cities, and found that the central office frequently served in 
an inspectional as well as in a consultant capacity. He reported little use 
of the individual school as an organizing unit. 

Chiara (14) made an analysis of the state curriculum improvement 
programs, and reported a trend toward dynamic state leadership. Woods 
(74) made a thoro study of effects of Missouri’s secondary-school curri- 
culum program over a 10-year period. Hand (35) and Sanford (62) re- 
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ported on Illinois’ secondary-school study. The organization of super. 
visory services in California was studied by Lonsdale (48). McFaddin 
(49) traced the development of state-authorized supervision of rural 
elementary white schools in Alabama, and identified many handicaps 
to good supervision, including political pressures, the burden of duties 
not of a supervisory nature, and insufficient status for supervisors. 

As mentioned before, a major trend has been toward increased use of 
cooperatively organized curriculum studies. The Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation (42) and the Metropolitan Schoo! 
Study Council (51) both issued reports. In addition, Romney (60) in- 
dicated the development of similar organizations in various parts of the 
country. Evans (27) edited an account of a cooperative study made by 
Battle Creek Teachers and the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, while Zim- 
merman and Herrick (76) described quite fully a two-year cooperative 
child-study plan. In contrast with much of the emphasis on the efforts 
of local groups to improve the curriculum, Briggs (9) proposed a unified 
national effort including a curriculum research laboratory. 

Herrick (38) presented the conceptual orientation of a cooperative 
study and listed the responsibilities which should be borne by the par- 
ticipating university staff. In another report (39), he contrasted the 
cooperative study with the survey, and concluded that while a community 
may get short-term security from the latter, it will get inservice education 
from the former. Edgar (25) also concluded that a cooperative survey) 
has a contribution to make where changes in attitudes, concepts, and skills 
of operation are desired. 

The question of organization within a single school received attention. 
Cragwell (22), Parody (57), Roussert (61), and Wise (72) all made 
studies of the development of a program or curriculum within a single 
school. In each situation strengths and weaknesses were weighed, and 
conclusions were drawn which were generally favorable both to the process 
employed and to the program developed. 


Action Research 


Emphasis upon action research has already been pointed out as one of 
the major characteristics of current research in curriculum development. 
Bristow (10), Caswell (12), and Factor (29) all emphasized the promise 
of this approach. Corey (18) undertook to make an analysis of the dif- 
ference between fundamental and action research. He considered action 
research to be (a) directed to the improvement of practices in a specific 
situation, (b) carried out by persons who are participants in that situation, 
(c) possessed of a flexible design, (d) intended to result in action. Funda- 
mental research he found to be (a) directed to the establishment of new 
generalizations, (b) conducted by nonparticipants, (c) possessed of an 
inviolable design, (d) expected to result in improvements in educational 
practices only as a result of the natural course of events. In other articles 
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(19, 20) he discussed characteristics and principles of action research, 
and the conditions conducive to curriculum experimentation. 

A study group of the Horace Mann-Lincoln School (43) made recom- 
mendations for the carrying out of group research by teachers, in which 
they identified characteristics of such work. In particular, they suggested 
that the study of many interrelated factors in one situation might well be 
as meaningful as the study of one factor in many situations. Wann (70) 
reported on the role of teachers in action research in the Springfield, Mis- 


souri, schools. Wrightstone (75) proposed action-research programs for 
research bureaus. 


Group Procedures 


Group procedures constituted a part of almost every discussion and 
study of curriculum change. In fact, the emphasis upon this matter has 
been so great as to suggest that preoccupation with it may be limiting 
study in other directions. Of course, many studies have been made of 
group process in other areas than that of curriculum development, and 
these have been reported on in other issues of the Review. In the last 
three-year cycle, material dealing with some aspect of this topic has been 
included in the issues of April, June, and December 1948; June, October, 
and December 1950. 

Studies directly relating group process to curriculum change were not 
plentiful. Benne and Muntyan (7) compiled an extensive set of readings 
designed to relate these two topics. The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (3) published an extensive discussion of the use 
of group processes in supervision. Anderson and his associates (1) 
analyzed the process by which a staff might select a problem for group 
work. Lawler (46) described certain phases of problem definition. Witt 


(73) analyzed obstacles to effective communication and proposed correc- 
tives. 


Practices and Procedures for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 


Many studies have been made with regard to various devices suggested 
and used for facilitating curriculum change and improving participation 
in such change, but few have been accompanied by supportive evidence. 
The Metropolitan School Study Council (52) identified five patterns of 
public participation in curriculum change. Frazier (30) reported the prac- 
tices which seven different school situations had in common in working on 
curriculum change. Educational Leadership (26) presented questionnaire 
responses from 22 individuals with responsibility for instructional improve- 
ment, with regard to successful procedures. 

Curriculum implications of the armed forces educational programs were 
studied by Goodman (32), who found that effectiveness of curriculum’ 
work was increased by close liaison between the curriculum workers and 
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those familiar with the situations for which the learners were training. 
He suggested that schools invite interested persons to participate in devel. 
oping the curriculum. Friedman (31) found that parents felt that many 
topics stressed by the school were not important, and suggested that 
schools try to discover what the needs of pupils and adults really are. 
Hoppe (41) analyzed the nature of student participation in over 100 
schools replying on a questionnaire. Cooper (17) suggested ways in which 
a college faculty might start thinking about and building toward a general 
education program. Bishop (8) reported on Northwest Missouri State 
College’s experience in the formulation of objectives. Romine (59) 
proposed that the development of educational objectives start with the 
teacher and his work rather than with a philosophy of education. 

A number of specific technics were examined. Eckhardt (24) analyzed 
the specific activities of a number of principals with regard to the 
curriculum. The work of the consultant was reported on by Lawler (47). 
The committee method was stated by Goodman (32) to be invaluable 
to the Navy in giving direction, but so cumbersome and slow in opera- 
tion that they came increasingly to rely on specialists. Unruh (69) 
surveyed state leadership practices in respect to junior college cur- 
riculum development. The First Assistants Association of New York 
City School System (53) questioned teachers and principals regarding 
classroom visitation by departmental chairmen. They found four out 
of five teachers had faith in this technic, altho informal conferences and 
talks rated higher. Principals, too, thought that reports of class visits, 
plus conferences, helped significantly to improve teaching. Greene and 
Woodruff (33) reported on the use of standardized tests by teachers, 
followed by remedial work, and thought that this made optimum use 
of supervisors’ skills. White (71) suggested that the device of having 
teachers rate their administrators would, if agreed to willingly by the 
administrators, help improve supervision. 


Reports were made of a great many specific instances of the use of 
various technics and procedures, but with little attempt to do more than 
describe and evaluate them informally. Drag (23) presented descrip- 
tions of curriculum laboratories in the United States. Herrick and others 
(40) reported a preschool planning conference; Haskew (37) defined 
the educational clinic. Workshops, curriculum councils, and many other 
technics and procedures were reported on in this fashion. Grim (34) re- 
ported a number of studies and different approaches to curriculum develop- 
ment. Barton (5) analyzed several definitions of educational objectives on 
the basis of sources, the process of defining, and means of clarifying. There 
seems to be great need, however, for carefully considered attempts to 
study and appraise specific devices. Four such studies were made: Olson 
(56), on local planning conferences; Meier (50), on the work-group-con- 
ference method; Corey and Halverson (21) reported on the use of socio- 
metric analyses to improve workshops; Selmeier (63), on the work of 
national committees over a 50-year period. 
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Trends and Needed Research 


Shores (65) reviewed the research on elementary-school curriculum 
organization for the period, 1890-1949, and identified such trends as: 
(a) curriculum revision coming to be thought of as continuous, (b) state 
legislatures assuming an increasing role in determining the objectives and 
organization of the curriculum, (c) curriculum workers increasingly con- 
cerned with translating democratic living into specific goals and objec- 
tives, (d) more time being devoted to problems of social living. Bacon 
(4) and Newsom (54) also studied trends in curriculum planning, and 
corroborated most of the above. Burt (11) investigated the origin and 
development of supervision in institutions of higher learning, in terms of 
the frequency of its mention in various publications. He found that atten- 
tion to this topic increased until the early 30’s and declined thereafter. 
Jobe (44) traced the history of curriculum development in Mississippi 
public white high schools. 

Zirbes (77) called attention to gaps in curriculum reszarch, and pointed 
out the need to examine the following: (a) implications of social change 
and fundamental research for the curriculum, (b) assumptions currently 
being made concerning the curriculum implications of motives and at- 
titudes, (c) unstated assumptions underlying certain widespread curri- 
culum practices and materials, (d) resistance to educational advance, (e) 
clarification of terms used for changing concepts and connotations. Ques- 
tions on which research is much needed were listed by Benne (6), as 
follows: (a) How should direction for curriculum change be found? (b) 
Should this change be periodic or continuous? (c) What experts does a 
school system need? (d) What is the responsibility of colleges? of gov- 
ernment? (e) What is needed in the way of competency in human re- 
lations? (f{) What is the interrelationship between curriculum research and 
curriculum development? This last question was also discussed by Bristow 
(10), who stated that attention in research should be directed to: (a) speed- 
up of educational lag; (b) design of the curriculum; (c) participation of 
school personnel; (d) agreement among educational institutions, agencies, 
and schools about curriculum problems; (e) evaluation; (f) place of re- 
search in curriculum programs; (g) pooling of know-how on develop- 
mental, or action research; (h) design of experiments. Factor (29) indi- 
cated three important jobs: development of new measuring tools to get evi- 
dence on school success; better communication of research results to the 
public; research into organized obstruction to change. 

Caswell (12) pointed out the falling off of the amount of curriculum 
research in the last 20 years, and the need for reversing this trend. He 
found action research to be an encouraging development, provided that 
careful attention is given to the matter of generalization. Limitations in 
curriculum research were identified to be: (a) inadequate personnel, (b) 
too few funds, (c) reluctance of school systems to share responsibility 


for curriculum development with universities, (d) difficulty in implementa- 
tion of results. 
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Certain research needs might be added to those listed above, or might 


be reemphasized as particularly pressing ‘areas for study: (a) increasing 
the generality of action research, (b) applying experimental findings in 
group process from other fields to that of curriculum change, (c) relating 
process to organization in curriculum change, (d) developing a meth- 
odology of cooperative research, (e) relating evaluation to curriculum 


improvement, (f) studying curriculum development at the college and 
adult levels. 
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